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Notes. 


DEE AND TRITHEMIUS’S “STEGANOGRAPHY.” 


For some time I have had in my portfolio a copy 
of a letter from Dr. John Dee to Sir William 
Cecil, dated 1563, taken from the Elizabethan 
State Papers for that year, vol. xxvii., No. 63. It 
is a document that is of value on the ground that 
in part it unfolds the early history of Dee, for ii 
relates to a period of his life (viz., the first few 
years after the accession of Queen Elizabeth) about 
which Dee’s biographers have not been very com- 
municative. I have only lately ascertained that 
the letter, which is in many ways very curious, 
was printed in vol. i. of the Philobiblon Society, 
where it was edited by Mr. R. W. Grey. As, 
however, the copies of that society’s Proceedings 
are of smal! number, and. not readily met with, I 
am induced to send the letter to “ N. & Q.,” where 
some questions concerning it which Mr. Grey 
raised, as, ¢.g., on the earliest edition of the Stega- 
nography and on the whereabouts of Dee’s MS. 
copy of the work, will meet with wider attention. 

It is somewhat singular that, though Dee was 
frequently sent to the Continent by Elizabeth’s 
ministers, as appears by the present letter and by 
the testimony of Dee himself in his Compendious 

rsal, his name scarcely appears in the pub- 





lished State Papers. It is pretty evident that his 
missions had public aims in view. His earliest 
continental journeys were those of a student in 
search of knowledge, and there is much of the 
same purpose to be detected with the visit with 
which the letter deals. But Dee had already 
begun to give his chief attention to the obscurer 
sciences, as is shown by the second paragraph of his 
letter. About December, 1562, he betook him- 
self to Antwerp in order to arrange with the 
printers of that city about the publication of some 
of his books ; and it may be presumed that he came 
in contact there with Christopher Plantin, a noted 
craftsman in typography and a bookseller. His 
Monas Hieroglyphica came, March 31, 1564, from 
the press of Gulielmus Silvius, called “ Regius 
Typographus.” Dee’s purpose, perhaps for lack 
of means, was not carried out, and he was 
turning his attention elsewhere. Writing on 
Feb. 16, 1563, he asks Cecil whether he is 
to return to England or (as is evidently the 
writer’s wish) to remain to print his works in 
Germany, and by further researches amongst 
Dutch savants and books to add to the fame of his 
country. Dee proceeds to state that he had 
already purchased one book which would be of 
vast use to a statesman in Cecil’s position. And 
lastly, Dee begs his correspondent to obtain for 
him that learned leisure of which his country and 
the republic of letters should reap the fruit. The 
tone of this epistle gained for Dee, or continued to 
him, the good opinion of Elizabeth’s great minister. 
In the fifth chapter of Dee’s Compendious Re- 
hearsal a certificate of Cecil’s is mentioned, dated 
May 28, 1563, in which that statesman testifies 
that Dee’s time beyond seas had been well 
bestowed. 

The letter is as follows :— 

Right honorable Sir, my most humble Obeysance in 
due sort cosidered, Y' maye pleas you to understand that 
the approved wisdome, wherwith thalmighty hath endued 
you, And the exact bilance of Justice wherby Mens doings 
in yo" hands are ordred ; And the naturall zeale, as well 
to good letters (w*" from yo" tender Age hath in yo" brest 
cotynually encreased) as to the honor and weal publik of 
o* Cuntrye (which now in you freshly flowreth and eke 
yeldeth frute abundantly) These, and other regards, have 
directed my Choise to you onely among so many other 
in place of high honor and governance: Choise, I say, 
whereby yo" wisdome, Justice and forsaid zeale, may (if 
so it stand wt yo" good will) be transplanted in Lands 
full far, and people straunge : yf my hand be not unlucky 
in guyding so weldy a chardge. 

Therfore briefly to place before yo" eyes, the Chief of 
my request, that standeth my Case Albeit that o" univer- 
sities, both, in them have Men in sundrye knowledges 
right excellent, as, in Diuinitie, the hebrue, greke and 
Latin tung, kc. Yet forasmuche as, the Wisdome Infinite 
of o* Creator, is braunched into Manifold mo sorts of 
wunderfull Sciences, greatly ayding Dyuine Sights to the 
better vew of his Powre and Goodnes, wherin o* cuntry 
hath no man (that I ever yet could hereof) hable to set furth 
his fote, or shew his hand; as in the Science De Numeris 
formalibus, the Science De Ponderibus mysticis, and 
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Science De Mensuris diuinis; (by which three, the huge 
frame of this world is fashioned compact, rered, stablished 
and preserved) and in other Sciences, eyther w'" these 
Collaterall, or from them derived, cr to themwards, 
greatly us fordering. And for that some such knowledges, 
after my long serche ars study; creat cost and Travaile 
(throwgh Gods Mercy and Grace) have fallen under my 
perseverance and understanding (whereof I am tawght 
to render accownt, w'' encrease of the Talent) and so 
have forced my witt and payned my self to draw togyther 
and disclose by writing, such proffitable and pleasant 
Sciences: And, for slowing no tyme, (the frailty of o" 
life and health being as it is) I thowght good, this season 
of Christmas festevalls (commonly otherwise spent) to 
make but a start to Andwerp, and there to employe that 
tyme in taking and setting order with sundry Duch 
Printers and other Artificers, for the true and diligent 
Printing of such my labors, as I have by me ready for 
the Pres, and thereuppon I entended furthwith to returne, 
before Easter at the fardest: because I hoped to have 
fownde things and men apt to my purpose. But Lo, so 
falleth it now owte that I cannot Cumpas this my Entent 
on this wise, but am driven to deale with Printers of high 
germany whereby a longer Tyme will runne. And also 
syns my Cummirg (See I pray you) by diligent serche 
and travaile (for eo short a tyme) almost incredible, Such 
Men, and such bokes are come to my knowledge, where 
they are, As, to the former great sciences I hoped never 
to have had eo good ayde eyther by the one or the other. 
So that in most reuerent wise (the premisses considered) 
I make to yo" honor my humble Petition: That ye will 
Charitably advertise me of yo" pleasure advise and Cown- 
saile whether ye will have me furthwith to retorne, My 
bokes unprinted and oute of my hands, And also to dis- 
dayne and neglect this offer and noble Occasion at God 
his hand, whereby his glory, the honor, ye and (so may 
it chaunce) the weale of my Cuntrye may be advaunced. 
Or that you will herein declare your wisdome, Justice 
and zeale (which in many Cases, far inferior to this, you 
have not withdrawne) In Procuringe Leave, ye and Ayde 
to my small habilytie, to abyde the better by the 
Achieving so great a feat, as, (by the enioying of these 
men and bokes) by gods leave, I entend to assaye. And 
for a profe more evident of my Endevor and purpose, Yt 
may pleas you to understand, that allready I have pur- 
chased one boke, for w*" a Thowsand Crownes have ben 
by others offred, and yet could not be obteyned. A boke, 
for which many a lerned man hath long sowght, and 
dayly yet doth seeke : Whose use is greater than the fame 
thereof is spred: The name thereof to you is not un- 
knowne: The title is on this wise, Steganographia 
Joannis Tritemij: whereof in both the editions of his 
Polygraphia, mention is made, and in his epistles, and in 
sundry other mens bokes: A boke for your honor, o° a 
Prince, so meet, so nedefull and comodious, as in humayne 
knowledg, none can be meeter, or more behofefull. Of 
this boke the one half, (with contynuall Laborand watch, 
the most part of x dayes) have I copyed oute: And now I 
stand at the Curtesye of a nobleman of Hungarie, for 
writing furth the rest: who hath promised me leave 
therto, after he shall perceyve that I may remayne by 
him longer (with the leave of my prince) to pleasure him 
also with such points of Science as at my hands he 
requireth. 

I assure you, the meanes, that I used to Cumpas the 
knowledge where this man and other such are, and like- 
wise of such bokes, as, for this present I have advertis- 
mente of, have cost me all that ever I could here with 
honesty borrow, besydes that, which for so short a tyme 
entended I thowght nedefull to bring with me, to the 
valew of xx". God knoweth my zeale to honest and true 
knowledg: for which my flesh blud and bones, shuld 





make the marchandyre, yf the Case so requyred. Thys 
boke, eyther as I now have yt, or hereafter shall have yt, 
fully wholl and p’fit (yf it pleas you to accept my present) 
I give unto your hono’, as the most precyous juell, that 
I have yet of other mens travailes, recovered. The 
understandinge whereof I doubt not to atteyne, by gods 
Grace and the Conference with such men, as allready are 
in my Kalender. Men hard to finde, although daily seen. 
And, than, that also, shall I think yo" hono" most worthy 
of, for procuring unto me dulcia illa ocia; the frute 
wherof, my Cuntry et tota Resp. Literaria, iustly shall 
ascribe to yo" wisdome and honorable zeale, toward the 
avauncement of good Letters, and wonderfull divine and 
secret Sciences: And herein what your will and order 
with me, shalbe, I will request some of my frendes to 
resort to yo" honor to undertand, the Case being unto 
them as straunge, as it to me also fulleth prater expec- 
tationem, As knowethe the Almighty who preserve yo" 
honor wt» Contynuance of bealth and abundance of his 
grace according to his good pleasure. A° 1562. 16 
februar'j. 

Antwerpia apud Gulielmum Silinum in Angelo aureo : 
in platea, vulgariter, Den Camer straet, vocata. 

Joannes Dex. 
Domine saluam fac Reginam n’ram Elizabetham. 


(Addressed) To the right honorable Sjr William 
Cecyl, Knight, Secretary to the Quencs most excellent 
Mat’. 

Endorsed) 
graphia. 


Jo. Dee, 1562. G. Cecilio. Stegano- 
Joun E. Baitey. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLK-LORE, 


Fotx-Lore Mepicine.—In Three Hundred 
Receipts, London, 1724, are numerous medical 
receipts. For worms, p. 113, “ Bind the leaves 
of the peach tree to the navel of the child,” &e. 
Snails, of course, are very freely recommended for 
consumption, &c., pp. 119, 132. Pt. ii. p. 63, “A 
very good snail-water. Take a peck of snails,” &c. 
Urine is frequently recommended : three spoonfuls 
towards ointment for 2 burn, p. 123. Generally 
speaking these filthy things are rare, and most of 
the receipts in that day are notable for the number 
of ingredients. P. 157, for a consumption, “Take 
twelve dozen of the smallest grigs you can get, 
&c. ; bake them,” &. P. 183, for quinsy, “Take 
fresh cows’ dung,” &c. In pt. ii., p. 49, for stone, 
“Take millepedes,” &c. P. 59, for jaundice, 
“Twenty earthworms.” P. 74, “For convulsion 
fits. Get a dozen of live moles,” &c. This is to 
‘be given “three nights before the full and new of 
the moon.” The lady very sensibly says that, 
though this may be “an approved receipt,” she 
fears “’twould be impossible to make a young 
child take so much of so loathsome a thing.” 

Hype Cvarke. 


Cure ror Wuoormne Coven.—A singular 
belief in a cure for whooping cough has just come 
to my notice. It is this: A piece of hair is to be 


taken from behind the left ear of the suffering 
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child, cut up into small pieces, and mixed with 
anything of a greasy nature, or placed between 
two pieces of bread-and-butter, and given to the 
first dog that is seen in the morning. The un- 
fortunate animal is said to take the cough, and 
the child is cured forthwith. Iam assured by a 
native of Colnbrook, near Slough, that her child 
was cured of whooping cough in this way, and 
that at the present day it is thoroughly believed 
in by many persons. Is this superstition known 
in any other part of the country ? 
Joun R. Jackson. 
Richmond, 


Mouegs at Ocktey: Bioop Marks at Runwy- 
mepE.— When recently at Ockley, in Surrey, 
where was fought the battle between the Danes 
and Ethelred the Unready, the landlord of the 
village hostelry informed me that the soil of the 
spacious green had never been turned by a mole 
since the ground was stained with the blood of 
those slain in that combat. Take this as a 
pendant. The landlord of a tavern in Sussex, 
where the writer had sorry entertainment on an 
occasion when King John was the chief topic of 
conversation among the villagers, told him that he 
had once been at Runnymede, where he was 
“shown the channels where the blood ran down.” 

Tuo. SaTcHELL. 


Fork-Lore collectors will perhaps be interested 
in the following cutting from the Birmingham 
Daily Post of April 21, 1879 :— 

“ ADVENT OF THE Cuckoo.—Sir,—The arrival of the 
cuckoo appears to be entirely unaffected by atmospheric 
accidents; and this unusually inclement April will 
afford an important test. In the woods of Killarney she 
has been heard as early as the 18th inst. The popular 
rhyme in that part of the country fixes the 23rd, or it 
runs— 

‘ The twenty-third of April 
She opens her bill. 
The month of May 
She sings all day. 
The middle of June 
She changes her tune.* 
The month of July 
Away she doth fly.’ 
A curious superstition prevails in Ireland that any young 
person upon first hearing the cuckoo will find a hair of 
the colour of their sweetheart’s adhering to their stock- 
ing, if they will at once take off their left boot and 
examine carefully. This is a sample of old folk-lore 
connected with the flight of birds quite as deeply seated 
as the belief in the efficacy of spitting out on the sight 
of one magpie, the ‘spit out’ being, as Mrs. Malaprop 
would say, the anecdote to the ill luck. 
“ Yours truly, 
“SmaLt Hearta.” 


W. F. Marsa Jackson. 





Bonaparte's Avutuorsuir. — The - following 
contribution to a periodical nearly forty years 


* From a major sixth to a minor third, 


back is surely worthy of preservation in 
“N. &Q.":— 

“Mr. Eprror,—Looking, the other day, into an old 
note-book, i found recorded an anecdote on the subject 
of Buonaparte’s pretension to authorship, which is some- 
thing curious. 

“TI should premise that, when serving at St. Helena, 
T was in habits of friendly intercourse with most of the 
individuals of Napoleon's suite, and the nature of my 
duties being unconnected with surveillance, my frequent 
visits to Longwood were never viewed with the eye of 
distrust. 

“ Having said thus much, I will transcribe verbatim 
from my memorandum-book a scene between the ex- 
Emperor and one of his party, as the latter recounted it 
to me. I made the entry in French, in order that the 
exact expressions attributed to Buonaparte might be 
given; and in the event of your considering it worthy 
of a page in the Journal, I recommend its appearing in 
that language, as it would lose much of its force by 
being translated. But to the matter. 

“TI one morning met —— coming from the great man’s 
presence, with an armful of foolscap paper, written over 
with a black-lead pencil; and, on my asking him how 
the Memoirs were getting on, the reply was— 

‘ Nous sommes en querelle aujourd'hui |l’Empereur et 
moi. Nous nous sommes vivement disputés; il a voulu 
me soutenir que la prosodie était l'art de faire des vers : 
il était question de Rogniat, qui dit que la guerre se 
réduit 4 des principes, et que celui qui les connait, con- 
nait la guerre. 

‘L’Empereur avangait que Rogniat dit la une grande 
bétise; que l'étude de la tactique, &c., apprend a 
manceuvrer des troupes, mais qu'il faut avoir du génie 
pour étre grand Capitaine, qui certes ne s'acquiert pas 
par l'étude, et que Rogniat pourrait tout aussi bien dire 
que l'étude du solfége apprend a composer des chefs 
Sane de musique, et celle de la prosodie a faire de 
quelqu’un un poéte comme Homére ou Virgile. Je lui 
ai observi que c’était la poctique qu’il voulait dire, et 
non pas la prosodie qui est autre chose. I! m’a répondu 
que non; que poétique est un mot plat et ne frappe pas 
Yoreille, mais que prosodie, prosopopée—cela frappe 
Yoreille. 

‘Je prenais la liberté de lui remarquer que ni pro- 
sodie ni prosopopée n’apprenait A faire des vers. Mettez 
done rhétorique m‘a-t-il dit. Ni rhétorique non plus 
lui ai je repondu. Alons il s’est fiché, et m’a dit que je 
changeais tellement ea dictée qu'il ne s’'y reconnaissait 
pas; et que je détruisais tout a fait son style, que tout 
le monde avait reconnu étre original. 
| *« Mais, Sire, oi est il votre style? Je ne le connais 
( pas. Oserai-je demander ce que vous avez écrit pour le 
‘ montrer ¢” 

** Voyez mes proclamations—mes articles dans le 
Moniteur.” 

‘“ Mais, Sire, je n'y vois pas de style; vous dites 
brasquement votre pensée, et voila tout. Pour le 
articles un peu longs qui y ont parea, je n’en trouve pas 
deux qui se ressemblent. Avoulez vous me dire que le 
discours au Champ de Mai, et le Manifeste contre la 
Maison d’Autriche sont de la méme plume! Non, Sire, 
ceux qui écrivaient sous votre dictée rétranchaient 
comme je fais, tout ce qui était contraire au bon sens,” 

‘“ Certainement rien ne rassemble moins au vrai 
style de I’ Empereur que celui qu’on lui préte.” 

‘Il a dit a la fin (tellement il était irrité) qu’on lui 
offrirait mille louis par page, qu'il n’écrirait pilus rien, 
A quoi j’ai répondu que ce serait peut-Gtre un malheur 
pour I’Europe, mais que je ne désirais pas mieux.’ 

“Your readers, Mr. Editor, may rely on it that I 
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received the above in the manner described; and, 
writing French with tolerable facility, they may depend 
also on my correctness as to the language attributed to 
Napoleon. Cc. R. 8.” 
Ww. ae oe 
[The original copy forwarded has been strictly adhered 
to, even in its evident errata. ] 


A Becerne Letrrer.—The following letter is 
perhaps worthy of a place in “N. & Q.,” partly 
for its spelling, which is literally copied, partly 
for the light it throws on private life. The 
Vicar of Writtle received,- as chaplain of a 
church dependent on the benefice, 6/. 13s. 4d. 
from the warden and fellows of New College. 
The letter informs us that he has got into 
debt for buildings, and is under the necessity of 
meeting a very serious tax on his means. One 
is glad to see that Warden London, whom Fox 
paints in very black colours, had compassion on 
the Rev. William Harse. The date of the letter is 
Feb. 5, 1542. It may be worth noting here that 
on April 9 the warden, being on a circuit of visita- 
tion, dined at one of his manors on a capon and 
a “portenans of Lamb,” an expression which 
illustrates Exodus xii. 9. 

(In dorso) To my ry3th honorabul master M" Doctor 
London warden the New Colegg in Oxforth delyver. 

(Refolded and endorsed) To my loving frynde M. 
Pynchym thes be dd. 

Ry3th honorabul my dewty in al pwynts premysyd, I 
beseche yo" masterschepe to be favorabul to me con- 
cernynge suche charge as I have leyed owt a ponne my 
preysts loggynge here. I have sende twyse to M. Cote- 
relle the parceils of ye hole the wych drawyth to iijii. ijs. 
ijd. A fryday nexte I must pay to the collector for the 
tenyth & the subsyde of our vycarige here viij/i. towarde 
the wych yetto I have scant iiij/i., urgent necessite com- 
pellyth me to mastershepe so desyrynge yow to take yt 
1 have sende yow longe lyve with mych ffelycyte yn wrytyn 
the 5 day of thys ynstant ffebruary. Yo" bedman, 

WILL'M HARSE, preyst. 

M, Pynchym I pray yow content M* Vicar for the re- 
purring of hys prests lodginge thre poundys ijs. ijd. and 

will alow hit unto yow at y'r audyt. Yo" frynd, 

Joun Loxpor, 


J. E. T. R. 
Oxford, 


Reat anv Ipear.—It is not often given to 
mortals to be on speaking terms with beings 
embodied in works of fancy; I believe, however, 
I am one so favoured, and thus it happens. In 
Dickens’s Bleak House, first published in 1851, 
chap. x. is headed “Law Writer.” Snagsby, the 
law stationer, is running over the names of some 
law writers, and mentions that of Packer (an un- 
common name). Now in this neighbourhood 


(Cursitor Street) the occupation of a law writer 
was carried on by one really named Packer, whom I 
well knew. Here, then, is actual name, occupation, 
and locality described in a work of fiction (going 
far beyond that of Pickwick, the coach proprietor). 
One is led, therefore, to think and wonder that 





this law writer’s name had so made its impress on 
Dickens’s memory as to start up therein three-and- 
twenty years after his retirement from Mr. Black- 
more’s, the solicitor, Gray’s Inn, from whose office 
he had probably taken many a draft deed to be 
oneal by the morning—it may have been to 
this same Packer’s. And observe, too, how well 
Dickens’s memory must have served him to re- 
member that it was in the power of a single- 
handed law writer to fair copy forty-two common 
law folios (of seventy-two words each) between 
“eight o’clock Wednesday night and half-past nine 
next morning.” 

In reference to Snagsby’s office, one can hardly 
account for the nevelist’s speaking of it as Cook’s 
Court, when in truth it is Took’s Court, Cursitor 
Street, more especially seeing that midway between 
Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chambers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and Mr. Snagsby’s office, there really is a Cook’s 
Court, out of Serle Street, a place more affected, 
however, by lawyers than law stationers. Probably, 
however, the author intended not to be topo- 
graphically correct. As for Snagsby and his wife, I 
seem to have known them; I knewa couple there, 
and to me they are depicted “as like as rain to 
water.” 

Turning to Nickleby for a moment, allow me to 
relate a small incident, peradventure somewhat 
provocative of laughter. In that work we have 
those charming characters the amiable and philan- 
thropic Cheeryble Brothers, whose Christian names 
were Charles and Edwin. Now, “will you be 
surprised to learn” that a firm of two brothers (not 
a hundred miles from St. Paul’s), with the same 
Christian names as those published, did thereafter 
in ordinary conversation assume to address each 
other as “ brother”? thus, “ What is your opinion, 
brother?” “Shall we do so and so, brother?” 
“No, brother, I think I would not,” &c. 

Harry Sanpars. 


A Curious Game.—I send you the following 
account of a somewhat remarkable game which I 
saw played by some boys at Carmarthen last 
summer. It may possibly be of use to those of 
= readers who have taken up the subject of 

ys’ games. A dozen or more boys stand in 
Indian file, a space of about a yard between each. 
Two or three more act as officers. When all are 
ready, one of the latter gives the word of command, 
“March.” The squad then begins to move, each 
boy walking as nearly as possible in his prede- 
cessor’s footsteps, with measured tread, regulated 
by an officer, who keeps time by a A 
third officer suddenly cries “ Halt,” when each bo 
has to stand on one leg, the one then on the ground, 
and must, on no account, put down the other. It 
is evident that if the squad is proceeding at a 
rapid pace it is rather difficult to do this. The 
officers are on the watch to see that no one in- 
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fringes this rule. If no one is detected the squad 
is again set in motion. But if one of the boys 
fails to keep his balance, he, as soon as detected 
(which fact is made evident by a loud shout), starts 
off at full speed, pursued by the whole pack until 
he is run down, when they all stand round him in 
aring and place their right hands on the top of 
his head, singing, to a tune something like a 
melancholy version of “ Yankee Doodle,” the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
“ Tf a man should beat his wife, 

Pop him into limbo. 

Six months in Cardiff jail, 

Yes, by Jingo ! 

QO, poor man ! 

Give him a knock.” 
The two concluding lines are sung in rather a 
lower key, and at the same time all the hands beat 
time on the unfortunate youth’s head. After 
being maltreated in this fashion the culprit is 
released and the whole performance is gone through 
da capo. 

The above game, by the way, did not seem to 
be a very great favourite with the police, for at an 
exclamation of “ Here’s the peeler!” the entire 
party vanished like spirits. In explanation of this 
it may be said that midnight seemed to be the 


’ time usually selected for indulging in this pastime, 


no doubt much to the disgust of the quiet in- 

habitants. All that I could learn of the history of 

the game was that it had recently been imported 

from Aberdare. B. Wurreueap, B.A. 
Middle Temple. 


A Yorxsnire Rurme.—Apropos of the present 
month, so unlike anything the poets have said or 
sung concerning May, I recall a Yorkshire rhyme 
which proves that experiences similar to our own 
have been not unfamiliar in past days. The lines 
occur in a description of the months which was 
familiar to me in my childhood. I quote so much 
of that as I can remember, hoping that some 
reader of “ N. & Q.” may be able to supplement 
me where a memory that has to travel back forty- 
five years is defective :— 

“ January, freeze pot to fire. 

February, fill dyke. 

March comes and mucks it out. * 

April comes with a hack and a bill 

And sets a flower on every hill. 

Then comes May, 

Whose withering sway 

Drives all April's flowers away. 

June, when all things are in tune. 

July, shear rye. 

August, if one won’t another must.” 
I never heard any more. The description of May, 
so unlike anything ordinazily written about that 
month, is at any rate borne .out by this year’s 
“experiences, . Kyieur. 





feck 7“ cleanses out as with a “ muck-fork ” or pronged 





Van Ampurcu.—Many persons seem to be 
under the impression that this so-called lion tamer 
was killed by some of the wild beasts with wh:ch 
he was performing. This statement has been 
frequently proved to be unfounded, but such an im- 
pression once made on the public mind is apparently 
most difficult to remove. I find a writer in the 
Saturday Review of the 17th inst. again referring 
to “the sad fate of Van Amburgh, the prince of 
lion tamers.” I wish therefore to have it recorded 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” that Van Amburgh 
never met with any serious accident during his 
career, and that he died in his bed at Philadelphia, 
in the United States of America, on November 29, 
1865. Gro. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


THe PEDIGREE oF THE EnciisH.—I see the 
Anthropological Institute are to organize an 
Anthropometrical (passez-mot le mot, it is not 
mine) Society, for the purpose of deciding the 
race and descent of the people of this country by 
measurement of skull, &c. Now this is a very 
sure method, a Briton’s head being as different 
from a Saxon’s or Teuton’s as a horse’s from a 
mule’s, or an Arab’s from an Esquimaux’. Lan- 
guage is no sure test, to mention instances no fur- 
ther than France, Ireland, and Cornwall, where 
the majority of the people do not now speak the 
language of their ancestors. Would it not be as 
well to wait till this test has been tried before we 
keep on “cracking” our Anglo-Saxon ancestors ? 
It would be laughable if it was found that after 
all this talk the majority of modern Britons were 
descended from the ancient Britons, the enemies 
of the Anglo-Juto-Saxons, An ENGLISHMAN. 


“Persu,” a Locat Name ror A WITHY-BED.— 
A farmer once informed me that persh was a local 
name for a withy or willow bed, a wet place where 
willows are grown for the basket-makers. There 
is a town called Pershore in Worcestershire, 
situated on the banks of the river Avon, which 
topographical writers have supposed, but I think 
erroneously, to have derived its name from pear 
orchards near that place. But pear orchards are 
more numerous in other parts of the county, and 
it appears more likely that the town took its name 
from the pershes in its vicinity, of which there are 
many on the banks of the Avon. There is 
Apperley Persh, or Withy-bed, near Deerhurst, in 
Gloucestershire, but the term is not a very common 
one, and I am desirous to know if it is Se to 
withy-beds in any other counties than Worcester 
and Gloucester. Epwin Less, F,L.S. 

Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 


“Ranpwine.”—From the evidence given in a 
case before the police magistrate at Birkennead, 
it appeared that when any apprentice, at the 
Britannia Works in that town, remains at work, 
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while the others have decided on taking a holiday, 
he is punished by a process known as “ randling.” 
He is surrounded by his companions, who seize him 
by the hair and pull it at intervals until his scruples 
are overcome. 

“ Jorteyine.”—An obnoxious workman is 
punished in London by “jolleying,” which appears, 
from a case at the Guildhall, to consist in “hooting, 
hissing, and making demonstrations of violence ” 
(Daily News, March 5, 1874). 

“ Corren’s NARK.”—A police spy. 

Tro. SATCHELL. 

{“ Jolleying” is a common term among workmen in 
London, and is used to express nearly every description 
of verbal ridicule and abuse. Soon after the death of the 
late Sir Richard Mayne we overheard some workmen 
speaking of him in rather harsh terms, when one of the 
men remarked, “ Well, it’s hardly the Cheshire to jolley 
a bloke after he’s snuffed it,” i¢. “It is hardly fair to 
speak ill of a man after he is dead.” 


Queries. 


{We must request correspondents desiring information 
ou family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Mavup, Countess or Ciare, AND CorFriIN 
Stones at Great Carprooke.—Can any one 
throw light on the gravestones, with crosses of the 
Templars, in Great Carbrooke Church, Norfolk ? 
Maud, or Matilda, daughter of Sir James de St. 
Hilary, married Roger, Earl of Clare and Hert- 
ford, by whom she had issue Richard, who suc- 
ceeded his father ; James, the subject of miracu- 
lous cure in childhood at Becket’s shrine; and 
Isabel, wife of William Mareschal, Earl of Pem- 
broke. Earl Roger died in 1173 or 1174. Is 
anything known of any other children? Blome- 
field (Hist. Norfolk, ii. 334) attributes these stones, 
which lie in the centre of the chancel, to the 
Countess Maud and one of her younger sons, 
who, he supposes, may have been first commander 
of the commandry of Knights Templars founded 
by her in that parish (Dugd. Monasticon). The 
crosses on them are unmistakably those of the 
Order of the Temple. Blomefield supposes that 
the inscriptions were added in the time of 
Henry VI., when, he says, the church was rebuilt. 
But this is quite inadmissible. They are in two 
lines on each stone, on each side of the stem of the 
cross, according to the earlier usage, and so as to 
be read both from the same side, instead of forming 
« border round the whole composition as in later 
times. The characters are narrow Roman capitals, 
two inches high, with occasional “ Lombardic ” 
forms, and are quite consistent with the date, c. 
1200. Had they been added in the fifteenth 
century their later style would have been easily 
recognized. Blomefie!d gives them incompletely, 





and some parts are defaced ; but from rubbings 
before me and from Gent. Mag. (1826, i. 581) 
they read as follows :— 

1, MATER CLARENSIS GENER[I QvVO!] MILITE CLARAM 
ANGLIA SE IACTAT HIC TVM[VLATA IACET}. 

2.A DEXTRIS NATVS KEQVIESCIT MATRIS HVMATVS 
[MVNO PE}TIIT PORTVM PROPRIVM REVOLVTVS IN ORTYM. 

The eldest son, Earl Richard, was buried at 
Clare. Blomefield thinks that the son buried here 
must have been of great note, as his name is not 
mentioned. When did Countess Mand die? 
and who was the soldier “ by whom England boasts 
herself renowned ”—Ear] Roger, called “ the good”? 
According to Burke’s Extinct Peerage, which fol- 
lows Dugdale, she survived Earl Roger, and was 
remarried to William de Albini, second Earl of 
Arundel, by whom she had a large family, and he 
there calls her daughter of James de St. Sidonio. 
This is probably a mistake. From a charter 
printed in Dugdale she gave a mark of silver to 
Godstow Abbey for the soul of her father and 
mother, and for the soul of her husband Roger. 
But Mr. G. T. Clark, a high authority, says 
(Arch. Journal, xxxv. 330) that Earl Roger sur- 
vived her, and married a second wife, whose name 
is not recorded. C. R. Maynine. 

Diss. 


Aw Otp Epition or Vircit.—<An edition of 
Virgil has come under my notice in Lincoln Col- 
lege Library, which is not to be found in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, or the National 
Library at Paris, and seems to be unrecognized by 
the bibliographers. The title-page is as follows : 
“ Vergiliana poesis (que latini- | tatis norma est) et 
propulsatis et eli- | minatis, mendis omnibus qui- 
bus an- | tea: ut pardus maculis aspersus erat. | 
Sereno gaudet celo.” An occasional device of 
Francoys Regnault follows, and at foot the words, 
“Venalis extat sub diuo Claudio | in vico beati 
Jacobi: sub maturinis.” The dedication stands 
next, beginning, “‘ Iohannes ferrand breuiuscula 
hac oratione continentissimum virum magistrum 
Petrum Turelli plurima salute impartitur.” The 
colopbon is, “P. Vergilii Maronis opera finem 
capiunt. Impressa Parrihisiis e regione Collegii 
Italorum. Impensis honestorum virorum Iohannes 
Parui et Francisci Regnault.” The volume con- 
tains the interpolated life of Virgil by Donatus; 
the Eclogues, Georgics, and neid, followed by 
the smaller poems attributed to Virgil. In Dib- 
din’s edition of Herbert’s Ames’s Typographical 
Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 546, there is a notice of a 
volume with very similar title, but with Pynson’s 
cipher, followed by the words, “ Venalis extat 
Londiniano diui Georgii signo in vico nuncupato 
Fletestreet juxta sancti Dunstani” (cf. also Wag- 
ner’s Heyne’s Virgil [1832], vol. iv. p. 821). 
Both volumes are without date, but are obviously 
related. The Pynson is perhaps as rare as the 
other. Herbert, in his edition of Ames, says it 
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is in the collection of Mr. Wodall. This would 
seem to refer to the well-known library of Mr. 
Michael Wodhull (died 1816), which is still pre- 
served at Thenford House, near Banbury, but a 
recent inspection of that library by a friend has 
fuiled to bring the volume to light. Can any of 
your readers throw light on the relation between 
the two editions, or tell me where a copy of Pyn- 
son’s Virgil can be seen? Tue Lisrariay. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Howetv’s “Famiciar Lerrers.”—Will any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish particulars in refer- 
ence to these questions ]— 

1. Where may the fullest biography of the 
author of the above letters be found ? 

2. What is known, or where can I find 
particulars, of the following persons to whom let- 
ters were addressed ?/—(1) Dr. Howell, Bishop of 
Bristol (vol. i, let. 5, pp. 7-9); (2) Dr. Tho. 
Pritchard (vol. i., let. 8, pp. 12, 13); (3) Dr. Tho. 
Richard (vol. i., let. 13, p. 17); (4) W. Vaughan, 
Esq. (vol. i, let. 20, p. 29); (5) Christopher 
Jones, Esq. (vol. i., let. 25, p. 34) ; (6) Sir J. H. 
(vol. i., let. 43, p. 62); (7) Eubule Theloall (vol. i., 
sect. 2, let. 6, p. 69) ; (8) Tho. Guin, Esq., Trecastle 
(vol. i., sect. 5, let. 19, p. 120); (9) Sir R. Williams 
(vol. iv., let. 9, p. 446); (10) Rev. R. Jones 
(vol. iv., let. 14, p. 453); (11) R. Davies, Esq. 
(vol. iv., let. 28, p. 471); (12) Howel Guin, Esq. 
(vol. iv., let. 30, p. 473). 

3. Who was his “countryman Owen,” referred 
to in the letter to No. 3, author of two Latin lines 
quoted? Also, Sir Charles Williams, mentioned 
in vol. i., let. 40 (addressed to No. 5)? Also, the 
Jo. Jones mentioned in a letter to Ben Jonson 
(vol. ii., let. 2)? Again, Dr. Guin, in let. 8, 
vol. iii. ? 

4. Is Mr. Herbert’s Travels, noticed in the letter 
to No. 12 (vol. iv., let. 30), now extant? Is any- 
thing further known with regard to “ Welsh 
epitaph ” in the West Indies ? SILURIAN. 

N.B.—My edition is dated London, 1713. 


“ApsuTant CAMPBELL OF THE Guarps,” killed 
at New Haven, Conn., U.S.A., July 5, 1779, can- 
not be identified with any officer of the Guards or 
of any regiment sent to New Haven. He must, 
therefore, have been acting adjutant, and tem- 
porarily detached for this expedition. Five 
Campbells of regiments serving in America dis- 
appear from the Army List in 1780, namely, 
Robert, ensign in the 35th Foot ; John, captain in 
the 44th Foot ; John, captain in the 55th Foot ; 
Dougal, lieutenant in the 71st Foot (Highlanders), 
second battalion ; and Colin, captain in the 84th 
Foot (Royal Highland Emigrants), first battalion. 
Adjutant Campbell, whose Christian name is not 
known, is probably one of these five. Great 





Haven in consequence of bis kindness to a minister 
of the neighbourhood and to other non-combatants. 
His grave is still pointed out, and was marked 
nearly half a century ago by a stone bearing his 
name. The one hundredth anniversary of the 
attack on the town is approaching, and there is 
a strong desire to learn all that can be learned 
about a man who is remembered with honour as 
a generousenemy. Can any additional information 
be given? Address direct. 
CotoyeL CHESTER. 
124, Southwark Park Road, S.E. 


A Porrralt OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
—I shall be very thankful if any of your readers, 
specially .u0se versed in Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire antiquities, can assist me in the following 
matter, or point out to me any books likely to 
throw light on it. I have on a portrait, of about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, a coat of 
arms, undoubtedly those of the Ruggeley family, 
but bearing on an escutcheon of pretence the fol- 
lowing : Argent, three bugle-horns sable, stringed 
gules. I believe the arms to be those of William 
Ruggeley, son of Rowland Ruggeley, of Shenstone, 
co. Stafford, and Dunton, co. Warwick (the latter 
died 1629). He seems to have been a well-known 
loyalist, and had to compound for his estates. 
What would settle the point would be to ascertain 
whom he married, and it is for this that I ask 
assistance or hints. Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
Shaw’s Staffordshire, and Sanders’s History of 
Shenstone throw no light on the point. 

J.C. LS. 


Torture.—In what novel is torture inflicted on 
a prisoner or a2 madman by pouring water down his 
throat with a ribbon inserted in the throat so as to 
give the sensation of choking? Is it one of Charles 
Reade’s ? GG me 


Ture Porviar Street Sones anp NATIONAL 
Poems oF THE Frencu Revouurtion or 1789-94. 
—Where could I see or purchase a collection of 
these ? A. W. 


ResToRMEL CastLE.—Carew (Sur. of Corn., 
p. 323) says of this ancient seat of the elder branch 
of the Denhams :— 

“ Certes, it may move compassion that a palace, so 
healthful for air, so delightful for prospect, so necessary 
for commodities, so fair (in regard of those dwys) for 
building, and so strong for defence, shou!d in time of 
secure peace, and under the protection of his natural 
princes, be wronged with those spoilings than which it 
could endure no greater at the hands of any foreign and 
deadly enemy,” &c. 


Norden pathetically laments over its ruins :— 


“The whole castle beginneth to mourne, and to wringe 
out harde stones for teares, that she that was imbraced, 


| visited and delighted witb greate princes, is now desolate, 


forsaken and forlorne: the cannon needes not batter, nor 


interest has always been felt in Campbell at New } the pioner to undermine, nor powder to blow up this so 
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famous a pyle, for time and tirranie hath wrowght her 
desolation,” &c. 

But Lysons (Mag. Brit., iii. 177) says that “ it 
was deemed expedient in the civil wars so far to 
repair this castle as to make it a place of defence.” 
Will any of your Cornish correspondents kindly 
tell me whether any remains of this castle are 
still left, and, if so, whether they have been photo- 
graphed, and by whom the photos are published ? 

H. W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Cot. Jouy Barker.—I am in possession of the 
diary of an English officer of the last century, who 
apparently belonged to the 4th King’s Own Regi- 
ment of Foot, and was stationed in Boston, 
Massachusetts, from June, 1774, to March, 1776. 
He was engaged in the battles of Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker’s Hill, and gives accounts of them. 
Though the manuscript has no signature there is 
little doubt that it is the diary of John Barker, 
then a lieutenant in the 4th, and promoted in 1776 
to a captaincy in the 10th Regiment. I should be 
glad to have the matter placed beyond all question. 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” direct me to 
relations (descendants if there are any) of Col. 
Barker ? E. E. Dana. 


Answers to be sent direct, care of Munroe & Co., 
7, Rue Scribe, Paris. } 


Heratpry.—Argent, a chevron sable between 
three lions rampant. Argent, on a bend sable 
three mullets. Argent,a chevron sable between 
three hares’ heads erased. Crest, A horse’s head 
erased. To whom do these arms belong? Of the 
three coats of arms, the first two are on a seal, the 
last on a book-plate, all more or less damaged, 
so that I cannot make out the tincture of either 
the lions, mullets, or hares’ heads. J. 8. 


Tae Asst Moretvet, who died in Paris in the 
early part of the year 1819, is said to have left 
a MS. collection of anecdotes, mainly relating to 
the eminent persons with whom he had been 
acquainted. Was it ever published ? 


L. J. J., Jun. 
Philadelphia, 


“Werstwarp Ho!”—Did Eliot Warburton 
derive this title from a brochure of thirty-five 
pages, published in the last century, entitled East- 
ward Ho! or Quoz’s Letters relative to the Wet 
Dock Bill? I have not seen the first edition, but 
the third edition was published in 1795. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae Woopwarps or DrumBarnow, co. Meat, 
IngLanp.—I should feel greatly obliged for any 
neo ong relative to this family, and for in- 

ion as to how and when they acquired the 
right to use as their crest a demi-lion rampant, 





with the motto, “ Virtus semper valet.” Major 
Benjamin Woodward was the first of the family to 
hold the lands in 1668. I have endeavoured to 
trace to what English family he belonged (through 
the Heralds’ Office, London), but did not succeed. 
For what service was he granted the lands under 
Act of Settlement on June 23, 1668 ? 
CHARLES Jonn Woopwarp. 


Tue Hiss vsep 1x Groomine A Horse.—Is it 

ssible to assign any meaning or origin to the 
ow hissing or “sissing”* sound which grooms 
almost invariably make when rubbing down their 
horses? This sibilation becomes so much a habit 
that I have known a country coachman, summoned 
indoors to brush a newly arrived visitor, employ 
the same susurrus in dusting the guest, rather to 
the amusement of the on-lookers. Can it be a pre- 
caution to keep the short fiying-off hairs of the 
horse’s coat from the mouth and nostrils of the 
operator ? A. 


Ancrent TEMPERANCE Societies.—Ina recently 
published sketch of the progress of the temperance 
movement I met with the following paragraph. 
Can any readers of “N. & Q.” give any exact infor- 
mation about the “orders” therein mentioned /— 

“On the 18th of January, 1517, a man named 
Sigismond de Diettrichstein formed the Order of St. 
Christopher, in Germany, and eighty-three years later, 
on the 25th of December, 1600, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
a petty German state, formed a society called the Order 
of Temperance. The members of the one order were 
pledged to abstain from toast drinking, and the members 
of the other were pledged not to drink more than seven 
glasses of liquor at a time, and that not oftener than 
twice aday. A few years after that, Frederick V., Count 
Palatine, formed a society on the Continent called the 
‘Ring of Gold,’ a temperance organization of whose 
rules, however, I am unable to ascertain anything.” 

F, Waestarr. 

Great Barr, b> mingham. 


Arxyns’s “ GLOUCESTERSHIRE.”—There are, as 
is well knowr, two editions of Sir Robert Atkyns’s 
Ancient and Present State of Gloucestershire, and 
when a copy of the first is offered for sale it brings, 
for some reason or other, a far higher price than 
one of the second. Will some one acquainted with 
the merits of the work, and the differences between 
the editions, be so good asto give me a satisfactory 
reason? I shall feel much obliged for an answer 
without delay. ABHBA. 


Famity or Arcuer.—Are there any branches 
existing of the Archers of Theydon-Garnon, in 
Essex, who appear by the visitation pedigree to 
have been so numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Epping in the reign of Elizabeth? Is it true that 
a wheelwright at Epping, a hundred years ago or 
more, was the last of the family ? there any 


* Siss, to hiss; Cheshire, Lincolnshire, &c. 
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portrait of Sir John Archer, the judge, who was of 
one branch ? 

Is the heralds’ statement* reliable that the com- 
mon ancestor of this family, Simon de Boys, 
changed his name to Archer at the suggestion, or 
rather command, of Henry V., after (successfully) 
shooting in a match against “his grace” at 
Havering att’e Bower? Simon seems to have told 
the king that he was one of those yeomen of the 
bow whose dexterity secured him the victory so 
easily at Agincourt against the heavy harnessed 
nobility of France. The king, it is said, further 

nted him a pension of five marks per annum 
for life. Has this been verified, and is the grant 
in the Patent Rolls ? E. H. 


A Jewish Jaconite.—Mr. Watcorr (ante, 
p. 365) speaks of “Jobson, a Jewish Jacobite, in 
1654.” What does the word Jacobite mean here ? 
It can hardly have its Eastern signification, and 
certainly not the political one, which was not 
invented till many years after 1654. Anon, 


“La Sainte Brete, chez Louis et Daniel 
Elzevir, 2 vols., 1669, Amsterdam.”—Vol. i. con- 
tains 366 and vol. ii. 272 pp. The Rev. Thos. 
Frognall Dibdin, in his 4ides Althorpiane, says 
that it is “the masterpiece of the Elzevir Press.” 
I should be glad if any reader of “ N. & Q.” would 
kindly tell me if the above Bible is scarce, and 
what it is worth. W. G. B. Pace. 

Hull. 


Avurnors or Quotations WanTED.— 


* Here be woods as green 

Asany: air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flowers as many 
As the young Spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
Here be all her delights, cool streams and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines, caves and dells. 
Choose where thou wilt.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


“ Dig into the bowels of the earth, to prove 
That He who made the world mistook its age.” 
F. Wacatarr, 





Replies. 


HERALDRY: THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 
(5 S. xi, 29, 152, 177, 196, 271, 309, 356, 395.) 

The query of X. Y. Z. as to the right of the issue 
of a mixed marriage (heraldically speaking) to bear 
the arms of the mother, if an heiress, has elicited 
a series of answers in which the writers have laid 
down the law on the subject very dogmatically, 
but, without exception, they have abstained from 








* Grant or confirmation of arms, in 1575, to Henry 
Archer, Esq., of Theydon-Garnon, and to all descendants 
of his great-grandfather John Archer (Simon’s son), 
ar in Morgan’s Sphere of Gentrie and Kent's 

ner Displayed, i. 106. 





any appeal to principle or precedent in support of 
their assertions. Yet some of these assertions are 
startling. For instance, “The heraldic laws of 
former times do not interfere in the least with the 
law of arms as now practised in England by autho- 
rity of letters patent from the Crown,” that is to 
say, as the right to a coat of arms is undeniably at 
common law an incorporeal hereditament, that the 
rules of the common law can be superseded by the 
Crown! Would it not be as reasonable to say the 
same of any other similar right, such as a several 
fishery, for example? What, again, is the legal 
validity of the patents above alluded to? Surely the 
right to the exclusive use of an armorial device is 
simply a monopoly, and we all know that to create 
a& monopoly is not within the prerogative. Can 
the heralds’ patents, as far as making grants of 
arms is concerned, be shown to be one whit better 
than the patents for creating bishoprics in the 
colonies? We all know how the Privy Council 
dealt with these. Further, on what does the 
authority attributed to the visitation books rest ? 
These books are not records, not even official 
documents. They are merely the note-books of 
the commissioners—not necessarily nor always 
heralds—who held the visitations. Like the note- 
books of the judges, they were their private pro- 
perty, and passed as such to their executors, and 
hence naturally became scattered about. Such as 
the Heralds’ College happens to possess were 
obtained accidentally, by gift or purchase. They 
are undoubtedly good evidence, like many other 
things, but not conclusive evidence. It may be re- 
butted, and must be taken in an individual case 
only for what it is worth. All this is familiar 
legal doctrine; and when we add that peers were 
never subject to the visitations, 1 think we are 
justified in calling upon the writers of the answers 
to quote chapter and verse for their assertions—the 
more so as some of them use somewhat austere 
language as to the moral delinquency of those who 
display armorial bearings, “ whether they pay the 
tax or no,” to which they are not legally entitled. 
L. P. 


Middle Temple. 


As W. T. seems desirous to know the source 
whence my statement is derived “ that the family 
of Horsey assumed their arms in the time of 
Henry II.,” I beg to inform him that I made the 
assertion partly on the authority of Mr. J. R. 
Planché, Rouge Croix, from the following par- 
ticulars furnished me by that gentleman in the 
year 1856, and partly on the authority of the- 
History of Somerset, by the Rev. John Collinson, 
F.S.A., published in 1791. Mr. Planché cites 
a “seal of William, son of Philip de Horsy, temp. 
Henry IL., three horses’ heads, without date” ; and 
in proof of the hereditary use of these arms by the 
family, he refers to a “seal of Christina de Horsy, 
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Ist of Edw. II.,” also to one of “ Ralph de Horsy 
to a charter of 26th of Edw. III.,” and others dated 
“19th of Richard II. and 8th of Edw. IV.” Col- 
linson also refers to the same evidence in support 
of his statement. He says, under the manor of 
Horsey, vol. iii. p. 85, “In the time of Henry II. 
the manor of Horsey was the possession of a family 
of its name, who bore for their arms three horses’ 
heads couped, it being usual for ancient families 
to adopt some emblematical bearing significative of, 
or allusive to, their titles” ; and he adds in a note, 
“ Seals from ancient deeds.” In whose possession 
the deeds and charters of this family remain (if 
they are still in existence) I am entirely ignorant, 
neither is it known who is the present repre- 
sentative of the family, the principal branch of 
which was extinct by the year 1654, Dut not before 
their extensive possessions were entirely alienated 
by Sir Ralph and Sir George Horsey, father and 
son, in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
James Horsey. 


Quarr, I.W. 


Tue Reticion or Istam (5* S. xi. 369, 394.) — 
The assertion that in the religion of Islam “womanis 
denied a soul and all hope of future reward” is an old 
calumny, but how old it is I am unable at present 
to say. Sale, in his translation of the Koran, speaks 
as if it were possible that “some ignorant people” 
among the Moslem may hold this notion (ed. 1825, 
p- 141), but goes on to tell his readers that no such 
doctrine was taught by the prophet. There are, in 
fact, several passages in the Koran which teach the 
exact contrary. Of course the people of Islam are 
no more responsible for the opinions of a few simple- 
tons among them than we Christians are for the 
sad nonsense which “some ignorant people” of our 
own talk. Error, however, is hard to kill. A 
little more than two years ago one of the most able 
and truthful of your weekly contemporaries asserted 
that the Koran “reduces to slavery half the human 
race, the women, who are certainly not assured of a 
future existence by the Koran, though Mahommed 





did not absolutely deny it to them.” I replied to | 
this, giving quotations to the point from Sale’s | 
translation of the Koran. My letter was priated | 
with the following editorial note : “We are quite | 
aware of the controversy on the question, but our 
impression remains that Mahommed promised 
rewards in a future life to exceptionally good 
women like Kadijah, rather than assured future 
life to all women. They clearly do not reach the 
same paradise as men.” The whole of this note 
is mere error, but I imagine that it sets forth, not 
the opinion of one editor only, but that of the 
greater part of well-instructed English people 
who have not been led by circumstances to in- 
vestigate the matter for themselves. 
Epwarp Pracock. 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The paragraph quoted by A. (ante, p. 394) from 
Lady Mary Montague’s Letters of 1763 is no 
answer to the query,—Who first indoctrinated 
Europe, and when, with the calumnious notion 
that Islam denies the possession of a soul by 
woman? Was this notion a mistake arising from 
ignorance, or was it a wilful falsehood, consciously 
uttered to blacken an adversary’s fame? Sale 
refuted the accusation in 1734, and Goldsmith did 
so likewise in 1759. Lady Mary Montague merely 
repeats in 1763 what Sale had said thirty years 
before, and it is equally untrue with the original 
calumny. The question still remains,— Who pub- 
lished the falsehood first in Europe, and when ? 
Islam puts men and women, equally and together, 
without distinction, in the same heaven, in the 
same hell, according to merits and demerits. The 
youths and “hari” of paradise are merely servants 
of the saints in heaven, as the “ zabani” are tor- 
mentors of the damned in hell. R. W. J. 


Privitecep Frovur Mitts (5 §. xi. 29.)—I 
am not aware of the present existence of any 
manorial custom for the lord’s tenants to grind at 
his mill, but such a custom undoubtedly did exist 
in many manors. In the ninth year of Richard IT. 
the farmer of the manor of Walsall contended that 
the burgesses were bound to grind at the lord’s 
mill, and complained that they carried their corn 
to other mills. An inquisition was held, from 
which the following is an extract :— 

“ And there the sayd consel of my Lord of Warrewyk 
fondon, by the othes of xii. men of the sayd tenenantes 
and burges, and also by feyr evidence in wrytyng that 
was shewede, that the suyd burgeses of Walshale be at 
there fredom to grynde where they lyste and to carye 
there corne and malt, or do hit to be cariode, to what 
mylne that hym best lyste that owneth the sayd corne or 
malt; and upon thys mattyere thus founcon, my sayd 
lordes consel cald before hem the sayd Jenkyn Cole, 
fermour of my sayd lordes mylnes, and bede hym, and 
conselode hym, that he shulde fryndon hym before wyth 
the burgeses of Walshale, and that he shulde gete hym a 
conynge mylner, and serve trewely my lordes tenantes ; 
and in syche maner trete hem, that he myghte have ther 
gode wylles ; and by syche menes drawe to hym the gryst 
of the sayd town of Walshale; for they oughte not to 
compelle hem to grynde at my sayd Jordes mylne in 
Walshale, for hit ys at hore owne fredam to grynde where 


them lyste.” 
W. H. Duienay. 
Walsall. 


The town of Wakefield affords an instance of a 
privileged corn mill, which was a franchise of the 
Pilkington family of Chevet Park, by charter from 
one of the Edwards. The monopoly existed within 
my recollection, and was a great sore with the 
inhabitants and the cause of much litigation, but 
the holders of the rights always came off the victors. 
The monopoly was not confined to the town of 


| Wakefield, but included a district of some miles, 
| comprising the villages of Horbury, Ossett, and 
| Newmillardam, &c. 


All corn used in this district 
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was obliged to be ground at the “Soke Mill,” 
called also the King’s Mill, and no meal or flour 
could be sold unless it were ground there. The 
tenant of the mill demanded a “ mulcture” of one- 
sixteenth, that is, out of sixteen sacks of corn he 
kept one for himself as payment. 

Some time about 1850 the inhabitants of Wake- 
field and the adjacent villages determined to pur- 
chase the rights, and this was done by a rate spread 
over a series of years, and called the “Soke Rate.” 
The purchase money amounted to about 20,0001. 
The mill is now called the King’s Mill. 

The same kind of property existed in Leeds as 
well as Bradford, but from neglect on the part of 
the owners and lapse of time the inhabitants ob- 
tained the mastery, and “ broke the soke” without 
any payment. These mills are also yet called 
the King’s Mills. Joun Bet. 

Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush. 


In Scotland, in feudal times, it was common for 
the tenants uf a barony to be bound to have their 
corn ground at the barony mill. Centuries ago 
the erection of a substantial building, with the 
mill-stones, driving machinery, and other plant 
necessary for a mill, together with the drying 
kilns, mill-dams, lades, weirs, and water-courses 
requisite for a corn mill, involved the expenditure 
of a considerable sum of money, such as only the 
baron could find. He therefore assured himself of 
a return for his capital invested by binding his 
tenants to use his mill. Of course he got a good 
rent for the mill, which was the manner in which 
the benefit arising from the bondage of his tenants 
found its way into his coffers. Persons so bound 
were, in leyal phraseology, said to be astricted to 
a particular mill, The miller was entitled to the 
astricted multures and sequels accruing to him and 
his servants for grinding the corn of the tenants 
astricted or thirled to his mill ; besides which, in 
some cases, he could claim an additional knaveship 
or bannock for his servants. So recently as fifty 
years ago, I have known instances of farms, held 
under old leases, where the same legal obligation 
remained in force, although it was seldom insisted 
upon. Denton Mill, on the estate of Gardyne, in 
Forfarshire, is one of those old barony mills, which 
are still in good working order, and grinding away 
as of yore, as I witnessed when in that part of 
Scotland last summer. Joun CaRRIE. 


Corn mills were always important parcels of 
manors, and a source of considerable profit to the 
lord of the manor. All the tenants of the manor 
were bound by custom to have their corn ground 
at the manor mill, paying a toll to the lord, for the 
mill was a part of his demesne. The tenants owed 
suit to the mill in the same manner as they owed 
suit and service at the manor court. The grinding, 
or bruising, of malt was always, I think, an excep- 
tion, and that for two reasons : the tenants could 








perform the operation on their own premises, and 
by its being done at the mill it would be likely to 
spoil the flour next ground. I have seen modern 
leases in which service at the manor mill has been 
prescribed. The growth of the town of Manchester 
within the manor would seem to render necessary 
some abatement of the custom. It would be 
scarcely possible for one mill, however large, to 
grind sufficient corn for so large a population, and 
hence an Act of Parliament was obtained for the 
relief of the inhabitants, upon the payment of a 
proper compensation to the lord of the manor or 
his feoffees for the loss they thereby sustained. 
Joun MACLEAN. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


In the “ Ordinances and Statutes made by the 
consente of all the Inhabitants of the Toune of 
Kingsthorpe ” (dwte 1547), for the government of 
the royal mill and manor, there are some strict 
provisions about grinding meal, viz. :— 

“Ttm, that all inhabiters shall grynde at the Toune 
mylnes uppon payne of any one makynge defaute 
vi* viii". 

“Itm, that the inhabiters shall have their corne 
grounde before a stranger uppon payne of forfaytting 
vi* vill", 

“Itm, that the mylners shall make suffjcient meale 
and mett uppon payne of losynge vi* viii*.” 

Private persons were prohibited from interfering 
with the profits of the ‘“ mylners,” thus :— 

“Itm, that all thos p’sones that have Quernes shall 
suffer noebody to grynde theirat above a olfatt uppon 
payne for every Tolfatt more then their owne at any 
time so doynge iii.” 

J. Hutsert GLover. 

Kingsthorpe, Northampton. 


In Bristol the burghers were, until circa 1185, 
compelled to take their corn to be ground at the 
lord’s mill, greatly, we judge, to their loss and 
inconvenience. The mill stood at the junction of 
the mill leat with the river Avon, the said leat 
being brought from the river Froom, on the oppo- 
site side of the burgh, and made to serve as a 
part of the fosse to the borough walls. John, 
Count of Moreton, about the above date, being at 
the time lord of the honour of Gloster, granted 
the burghers a charter, one item of which gives to 
them “the right to grind their corn thenceforth 
wherever they pleased.” 

J. F. Nicnotts, F.S.A. 


For details concerning the particular mill in 
question I may refer Mr. Watrorp to Maine- 
cestre (Chetham Society, vols. liii., lvi., lviii.) and 
The Court Leet Records of Manchester (Chetham 
Society, vols. lxii., Ixv.). 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 

“ Brain” in SHAKSPEARE (5" §. xi. 363.)— 
At the reference which I cite Dr. Nicnotson has, 
at last, practically solved the word braid which 
has puzzled so many for so long. I beg leave to 
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draw attention to one or two points; by way of 
clinching his suggestion, in the hope that one 
more difficulty may thus be finally disposed of. 

In the first place, as he shows, the word braid is 
really a contraction for braided. This is the chief 
nag of all, because it tells us with what verb we 

ave todo. The reason for the contraction is be- 
cause the verb to braid ends with d. So also we 
find wed for wedded, Hen. VIII, iii. 1,141. See 
further in Abbott, Shak. Gram., sect. 242, where, 
by the way, the reference to wed is misprinted as 
Hen. VIII, ii. 1, 141 (the wrong act). 

As to the word braid, now ascertained to be a 
verb, I will only say it is a well-known word, with 
numerous and widely divergent meanings. I can- 
not undertake to trace them all here, but rather 
prefer to refer to braid and breiden in the excellent 
glossary to Miitzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben, 
pP- 328, 337 ; to the articles on braid and breiden 
in Stratmann’s Old English Dictionary; and to 
those on A.-S. bregdan in Grein, and on the Icel. 
bregéa in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic Diec- 
tionary. The latter fills a whole page in double 
columns. One sense of the word is familiar to us 
all in the phrase “ to braid one’s hair,” i.¢. to plait 
it ; and, in this sense, I have included the word in 
my Etymological Dictionary, without (I confess) 
suspecting its connexion with braid in Shakespeare. 
But it is really the same verb all the while, and I 
think it may now be said that we know all about 
it. Watrer W. SxKear. 


Pistrucci’s Bust or Wetiineton (5™ §, xi. 
305, 355.)—otre te weyrrov (nihil reprehendum), 
Pindar, Frag., 205 (241). If the inscription on 
the bust be really as printed (ante, p. 355) there is 
a blunder, chargeable upon the stone-cutter. The 
inscription, to the best of my belief, was intended 
to consist of the three words given above ; this I 
know by the information of the late Robert William 
Hamilton, who suggested it. I went to look at the 
bust by his recommendation, twenty years since 
or more, and, as I recollect, the inscription was 
not theri cut, but only attached in writing. In 
conversation afterwards he referred me to Pindar, 
his favourite Greek author, and at that time mine 
also. He also told me that the bust was carved 
from an odd block of the Parthenon—Pentelic 
marble — easily recognizable, and that it was 
when the duke was returning from giving the last 
sitting that he was insulted in the city. The in- 
scription as quoted by Mr. Lacon would be, with- 
out a pun, singularly inapplicable even if read 
in the singular ; at present it is nonsense. The 
quotation given by Mr. Hamilton to Pistrucci, 
of whom he was the lifelong friend, remarkably 
anticipates the Laureate :— 

“ Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed.” 
W. Warxiss Lrorp. 





Tne Arms or Sir Wittiam Moreton anp 
Dame Jane ns Wire (5 §. xi. 221.)—Many years 
ago the hatchment of Sir William Moreton, Kt., 
Recorder of London, who died in 1763, was affixed 
to the east wall of the chancel of the north aisle of 
Astbury Church, over the altar tomb under which 
he was buried. A friend has sent me the heraldry 
of it in trick, from a pencil sketch made in the 
year 1853, and, in order to ascertain if possible the 
maiden name of Sir William’s wife, a description 
is sent for insertion, in the hope that some genea- 
logical contributors may be able to throw a light 
upon this at present unknown point. Jane, Lady 
Moreton, or, as she was styled on the tomb, Dame 
Jane Moreton, it may be observed, died in 1758, 
and was the relict of John Lawton, Esq., of Lawton, 
who died without issue in 1740; but there is no 
record of his marriage amongst the Lawton papers 
or in the pedigree in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 
Her arms clearly indicate her to have been an 
heiress. The arms* on the hatchment were: 1 
and 4, Argent, a greyhound courant sable, collared 
argent, for Moreton; 2 and 3, Gules, a Greek 
cross engrailed ermine, for Macclesfield. On an 
escutcheon of pretence, 1 and 4, Sable, three bars 
argent, a chief ermine ; 2 and 3, Azure, a Greek 
cross or, charged with five cockle-shells of the field 
between four fleurs-de-lis argent. Crest, a grey- 
hound’s head, on a wreath argent and sable. 

It ought to be added that there is some little 
doubt, in the first instance, as to whether the 
pencil sketch of the arms on the escutcheon of pre- 
tence, from which the trick is copied, was quite cor- 
rectly made, and further as to whether the blazonry 
upon the escutcheon of pretence was correctly 
painted, as the heraldry of undertakers is not 
always of the most accurate kind. There were no 
arms affixed to either the sides or ends, or incised 
upon the black marble- slabs covering the altar 
tomb of Sir William Moreton, now removed, and 
the slabs of which are let into the floor of the 
vestry, now occupying its site. 

On my last visit to Astbury Church, in 1867, a 
restoration had taken place, and the hatchment 
described had been destroyed, so it cannot be 
referred to as evidence. Many others had also 
gone from the walls, as those, for instance, of 
the ancient Cheshire families. of Swetenham, 
Shakerley, Egerton, and Wilbraham. The shade 
of Master Mumblazen, in Kenilworth, would 
lament such a deracinationt as that which has 
taken place there. “The boast of heraldry” dis- 
played on hatchments is certainly most unfitted 





* In addition, under the crest, was the helmet 
affrontée of knighthood, and under the arms the motto 
“* Mors Mihi Lucrum,” but, of course, this was a merely 
funereal one, and not the family one of Moreton. 

t “ While that the coulter rusts, 

That should deracinate such savagery.” 

XK. Henry V., Act v. sc. 2, 
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for the walls of a church ; still, it has often proved 
of use in tracing the links that were missing in 
a chain, and perhaps might have done so in the 
resent instance. The evidence of arms upon 
eichenente would presumably only be admissible 
as corroborative proof of descent and alliance, 
scarcely conclusive, and to the best of my recollec- 
tion this subject has never yet received discussion 
and ventilation in your pages. Assuredly, if hatch- 
ments, tablets, and memorial stones are removed 
from the interior of churches, copies of their 
heraldry and inscriptions ought, in every case, to 
be made and preserved, prior to their removal or 
demolition. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ASSEMBLIES NEAR AnciENT Barrows (5 §, 
xi. 369.)—As the names of a good many hundreds 
and wapentakes bear witness, the men of these 
districts often in remote times met at a “ hou” or 
tumulus, for the reason, it would seem, that it was 
a convenient and well-known spot, and perhaps 
also because remote from towns, which they seemed 
to avoid, fearing undue local influence. Sometimes 
the men met at a well, at a cross, under an aged 
tree, or beneath a cliff, less frequently in villages. 
A tumulus was a favourite place for assembly 
among the Norse, and the meeting was called a 
“haugathing,” as mentioned in the Saga of Magnus 
the Blind and Harald Gille in the Heimskringla. 
Mr. Gomme will find in that venerable and in- 
exhaustible record Domesday Book the more ancient 
appellation of a good many Sondnte, subsequently 
known by the name of the towns to which the mote 
was afterwards removed. But the majority con- 
tinued the ancient custom. The men (for example) 
of Grimeshou hundred, in Norfolk, met at Grime’s 
hou, called by Blomefield (Hist. of Norfolk, ii. 149) 
“a Danish camp”; those of Forehoe met at the 
four houes (ib., 375). The men of a certain hundred 
in Lincolnshire met at the three houes, “ Trehos,” 
but the greater number of these “houes ” were the 
memorials of heroes whose names were still associ- 
ated with them, as Grimeshou, above, Hawardes- 
hou, Aslacheshou, and others in Lincolnshire and 
elsewhere. One of the lost hundreds (not wapen- 
takes*) of the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 


* Wapentakes are by no means the same as hundreds, 
a8 some suppose, but a later institution, for military pur- 
poses, established by the Danish and Norse settlers, 
yy | without disturbing the old English hundreds. 

n the East Riding of Yorkshire it would appear from 
Certain examples that a wapentake there included three 
. In Lincolnshire, judging from the fragment 

of a survey of the fiefs made early in the reign of Henry L., 
they were sometimes made up of a much ‘bane number 
of hundreds. The numbers vary from three to fourteen, 
in each twelve carucates. We find by Domesday Book 
that in Alfnodestou wapentake, in Rutland, were then 








two hundreds of twelve carucates, but in Martinsley 
Sica only one hundred of like extent. It is evident 
area 


the hundred an idea of the density of the 


district round Bridlington, well defined by the 
Survey, was called “Huntou”; and there is a small 
tumulus in a field a mile or so from Bridlington 
still so called, which was no doubt the place of 
assembly, but all memory even of the existence of 
this hundred has long since passed away. 
A. 8. Extis. 
Westminster. 


A Wetsu Game (5 §. xi. 29.)—Roberts, in 
his Cambrian Popular Antiquities, London, 1815, 
pp. 162-4, makes the following remarks on the 
subject of D. F.’s inquiry :— 

“On the day of the ceremony, the nuptial presents 
having been previously made and the marriage privately 
celebrated at an early hour, the signal to the friends of 
the bridegroom was given by the piper, who was always 
present on these occasions, and mounted on a horse 
trained for the purpose; and the cavalcade, being all 
mounted, set off at full speed, with the piper playing in 
the midst of them, for the house of the bride. 

“The friends of the bride in the mean time raised 
various obstructions to prevent their access to the house 
of the bride, such as ropes of straw across the road, 
blocking up the regular one, &c., and the gwyntyn (literally 
the vane), corrupted in English into gucntain, consisting 
of an upright post, on the top of which a spar turned 
freely. At one end of this spar hung a sand-bag, the 
other presented a flat side. The rider in passing struck 
the flat side, and if not dexterous in passing was over- 
taken and perhaps dismounted by the sand-bag, and 
became a fair object of laughter. The gwyntyn was also 
guarded by the champions of the other party, who if it 
was passed successfully challenged the adventurers to 
a trial of skill at one of the twenty-four games, a challenge 
which could not be declined, and hence to guard the 
gwyntyn was a service of high adventure. 

“ When these difficulties were over, or the bridegroom’s 
friends had anticipated the arrangement, they hasted to 
the bride’s abode, and, if the door was shut against them, 
assailed it, and those within, with music and poetry, par- 
ticularly the latter, in strains of raillery. If the latter 
could not be retorted from within the door was opened, 
and, by a little management, the bridegroom’s friends 
contrived to draw the bride out of the company and bear 
her off in triumph. Her friends at a convenient time 
discovered her flight and pursued, and, if they overtook 
the other party, a mock encounter took place, in which 
the pursuers acknowledged their own inferiority, and the 
bride was brought safely to the bridegroom’s house, and 
the whole party received with the greatest kindness and 
welcome. The remainder of the day was passed in 
festivity.” 

Roberts gives an illustration of the re. 

t. R. M. 


“ Chwintan, a hymeneal game, thus acted: a pole is 
fixed in the ground with sticks set about it, which the 
bridegroom and his company take up, and try their 
strength and activity in breaking them upon the pole.”— 
Owen Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary, 1832. 

In the middle ages the quintain was a customary 
sport at weddings in England, according to Strype, 
Kennet, Blount, and Aubrey. For references see 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, p. 395 (ed. 1877). 





population at the period of its institution at least can be 
ormed, the smaller ones indicating a populous district 
or no great extent of moorland, 
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Littré (in voc. “ Quintaine”) says the etymology 
is unknown. The Italian word is chintana (also 
quintana) :— 

“ Chintana, dal lat. quinque. 
segni, bersaglio ai giostrator. 
tiniano. Altri la deriva da Contus con cui tiravasi nell’ 
anello, Ma forse dall’ essere un de cinque giuochi che 
nomina la legge 3 tit. de Aleatoribus.”—Dizionario, 


Tommaseo e Bellini. 
A. L. Mayuew. 


Fantoccio con cinque 
E fin nelle leggi di Gius- 


Oxford, 


“Tue Oxrorp Prorestant Macazine” (5% 
8. xi. 368.)—The full title of this publication is 
“ The Oxford Protestant Magazine, Literary, Poli- 
tical, and Religious. No. 1, March, 1847. Ox- 
ford, Joseph Plowman, 1, St. Aldates ; London, 
W. Strange, Paternoster Row, 1847. 8vo., pp. 48.” 
Vol. i. consisted of twelve numbers, March, 1847, 
to Feb., 1848, and with index ran to 652 pages. 
Of vol. ii. only two numbers appeared, being for 
the months of March and April, 1848, and contain- 
ing pp. 104. After this date the magazine was 
combined with The Christian Enquirer. The 
pages of The Oxford Protestant Magazine contain, 
amongst other interesting matter, “ Chapters in 
the Life of an Undergraduate”; “The Oxford 
Pulpit” ; “ A History of the High Church Move- 
ment” ; “The Gladstone Committeeand Tract XC.” ; 
“ Mary Worship” ; “ Hints towards a History of 
Puseyism,” &e. 

“The Christian Enquirer, a Monthly Maga- 
sine and Review. No. 1, Jan., 1848. London, 
published by John Lee, 440, West Strand, 
1848. 8vo., pp. 48, €d.,” had even a shorter 
term of life than the previously mentioned 
magazine. After the amalgamation the title 
became “The Christian Enquirer and Oxford 
Protestant, a Monthly Magazine and Review. 
Edited by Dr. Stebbing, assisted by Eminent Con- 
tributors. No. 5, May, 1848. London, Arthur 
Hall & Co., 1848. 8vo., pp. 56, 1s.” The eminence 
of the contributors did not, however, serve to com- 
pensate the subscribers for the price being doubled, 
and this periodical suddenly collapsed after the 
appearance of No. 7, July, 1848. The incomplete 
volume, without title-page, contents, or index, con- 
sists of 362 pages. The only point worthy of notice 
about this magazine is that it contains, in an un- 
finished state, “‘ The Maiden and Married Life of 
Mary Powell,” which was afterwards, namely in 
1850, brought out in a complete form by its 
authoress, Mrs. Anne Manning. 


Gio, C. Boase. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


“ Marapert” (5 S, xi, 228.)—In Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary this word is derived from the 
French “ appert, nimble in that he does,” upon the 
authority of Cotgrave. Mal-appert, then, would 
mean “ready to a fault, over-ready.” And with 





this is compared the Italian “ operto, confident or 
bold.” Apertus in Latin, I may add, bears the 
same meaning. Thus Cicero has (Pro Murena, 
25), “ut semper fuit apertissimus,” signifying 
“very impudent.” Mr. Wedgwood gives an 
example of the use of malapert in Chaucer’s Court 
of Love, and says, “ Locke uses malapertness. In 
modern language cut down to pert.” I cannot find 
appert in any modern French dictionary. The 
only word which at all, in sound and sense, re- 
sembles malapert is malappris (“mal elevé, grossier, 
impertinent,” Littré). This of course suggests 
a different derivation, and one which, in the face 
of Mr. Wedgwood’s authority, I do not support. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, 

The Temple. 


Dirricutties 1n Dyine (5 §. xi. 125.)—The 
notion to which your correspondent refers, that 
persons cannot die easily whilst the bed on which 
they lie stands at right angles to the planks in the 
floor of the room, is very common in Norfolk. 
There is also another curious superstition of a 
similar character prevalent in that county, viz. 
that a person cannot die whilst the head is resting 
on a pillow filled with feathers from a fowl. 

Geo. Sexton, LL.D. 


Knock Ferecus Srreet (5" §. xi. 248) is de- 
scribed in London and its Environs, published by 
%. & T. Dodsley, 1761, as being “near Rosemary 
Lane,” and will be found in the map attached to 
that work. It is also laid down in the Plan of 
the Cities of London and Westminster, by Messrs. 
Pine & Tinney, published in 1742. In 1813 it 
was known as Jealous Row, afterwards as Back 
Lane, and more recently as New Road. It is now 
included in Cable Street (see “ N. & Q.,” 5™ S.i. 
268, 333). Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sryte anv Titte (2) (5S. xi. 267.)—TI agree 
with Mr. Wickua« that it is high time to protest 
against the vulgar absurdity of calling Lord 
Augustus Loftus “Lord Loftus,” &. But the 
penny papers are not the only sinners in respect 
of such matters. Even the refined and cultivated 
Guardian in a recent number mentions “ Earl 
Kimberley” and “Earl Beaconsfield,” omitting the 
“of,” which is necessary in order to make sense 
and to steer clear of a vulgarism. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


GaveRLeEicH (5 §. x. 514) = goat's place, or 
meadow. Auster may be from oast, a kiln. 


R. S. CHarnock. 
Jun. Garrick, 


Dr. Vicesruvs Kyox (5 S. xi. 306.)—The fact 
shortly stated is, that Dr. Knox, on August 18, 
1793, preached a very eloquent sermon at Brighton, 
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setting forth that “offensive war is a high crime 
against humanity and Christianity.” Certain mili- 
tary men who were present took great offence, and 
showed it by the very extraordinary action of 
turning Dr. Knox out of the theatre a few days 
afterwards. This led to the publication of the 
pamphlet mentioned by Mr. Sawyer. Dr. Knox 
very naturally treated the affair with quiet con- 
tempt, but I believe the sermon was never printed 
entire ; hence, though we may be quite convinced 
that the men of war were not gentlemen, we 
have not apparently, as the editor of the Literary 
Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, i. 351, observed, 
the entire exculpation of Dr. Knox. 
Epwarp So.ty. 


Curious Paintine (5S. xi. 268.)—The picture 
is probably of the Flemish school, and represents 
some incident in the life of St. Gertrude of Nivelle, 
who is venerated in the Netherlands as the 
patroness against rats and mice. She is usually 
represented as a nun with a lily in her hand, and 
rats and mice at her feet. J. L. Rorvey. 

5, Great Newport Street, W.C. 


New:coivep Worps 1n 1644 (5 S. xi. 283.)— 
“Daffe” was not a new-coined word in 1644. It 
occurs in Piers Plowman and in Chaucer, and in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum. It is noted in Dr. 
Stratmann’s Dictionary. O. W. Tancock. 


“PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING” (5% §, 
xi. 308, 359.)—It mav not be out of place to remark 
that Wordsworth realized his ideal of “plain living 
and high thinking” in his own life. Mr. Emerson, 
who twice visited him, says that Miss Martineau 
praised the poet not for his poetry, but for thrift 
and economy ; “ for having afforded to his country 
neighbours an example of a modest household 
where comfort and culture were secured without 
any display. She said that, in his early house- 
keeping at the cottage where he first lived, he was 
accustomed to offer his friends bread and plainest 
fare ; if they wanted anything more, they must 
pay him for their board. It was the rule of the 
house. I replied that it evinced English pluck 
more than any anecdote I knew. <A gentleman in 
the neighbourhood told the story of Walter Scott’s 
staying once for a week with Wordsworth, and 
slipping out every day, under pretence of a walk, 
to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut and porter ; and 
one day passing with Wordsworth the inn, he was 
betrayed by the landlord’s asking him if he had 
come for his porter.” Dean (now Bishop) Graves, 
who was resident clergyman of the parish of 
Windermere from 1835 to 1864, and often met 
Wordsworth, in his “ Recollections of Wordsworth 
and the Lake Country” (Dublin Lectures on Litera- 
ture and Art, 1869, p. 295), gives a confirmatory 
account of the Wordsworth household and the | 
poet’s habits. In his early days in the Lake | 


| 
| 


-written with an apostrophe. 





Country, Wordsworth lived in a cottage for which 
he paid a rent of only eight pounds a year. “In 
that cottage he spent what I think may be called 
the heroic period of his life. There he realized his 
noble motto of ‘ plain living and high thinking’ ; 
even a guest beneath his roof saw no beverage on 
his dinner table but pure water ; and Walter Scott 
confesses that when sojourning with him he made 
daily a surreptitious walk to ‘the public’ a mile 
off, to get a draught of beer. There... he worked 
on assiduously and magnanimously; and while 
receiving no pecuniary reward for his labour, he 
silently endured a persecution of critical obloquy 
equally unrelenting and unjust.” There are many 
forms of heroism ; Wordsworth’s was one of the 
noblest. It ought never to be forgotten that his 
life was in accord with, and an impressive com- 
mentary upon, the loftiest and most difficult 
teachings of his poetry. J. H. Nopat. 


“Your's” (5 S. xi. 348, 394.) —Your correspon- 
dent will not, I think, be able to discover letters of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth with the word “yours” 
When the apostrophe 
was first used as the sign of the possessive case 
I do not know, and I think no one else does. 
It occurs very rarely in the earlier literature of the 
Civil War. I have recently examined a large 
collection of pamphlets of the years 1642-5, and 
noted all the instances I observed of the apostrophe 
as the sign of the possessive case. I only came 
upon seven examples. I must not be understood 
to mean that there were only seven instances of 
the apostrophe thus used in the tracts I looked 
through, but that I only saw seven. Had it been 
at all common I must have come upon many more. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


I am obliged to Frere for his answer, but he 
will forgive me for saying that he has missed the 
point of my query, which was,—Can any of your 
readers produce instances, from letters written by 
writers temp. Elizabeth downwards, in which 
“ Yours” is written at the end of a letter with an 
apostrophe, as “ Your's truly,” “ Your’s sincerely,” 
&c.? and I gave the Earl of Peterborough in a 
letter to Pope as one instance of this, but I want 
a few more instances. Dr. Lowth may, perhaps, 
give us the meaning and construction of the pro- 
noun adjective in the possessive case, but this is 
not exactly what I wish to know. 

W. Barrineton p’ALMEIDA. 

Pump Court, Temple. 


Wir.iam Surrren (5* S. xi. 247) was elected 
M.P. for Bramber Dec. 29, 1707, in the place of 
the eccentric John Asgill, expelled the House. 
At the ensuing general election (1708) Shippen 
and his colleague, Viscount Windsor, were re- 
elected, but unseated on petition, Jan. 15, 1708/9, 
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the seats being given to Sir Cleave More, Bart., 
and William Hale. In 1710 Viscount Windsor 
was again elected with his brother the Hon. 
Andrews Windsor, but, being also returned for the 
county of Monmouth, he sat for the latter con- 
stituency, and in his place Shippen was returned, 
Dec, 8, 1710. At the general elections of 1713 
and 1715 Shippen was elected to represent Saltash, 
but at the last-named date he was also returned 
for Newton (Lancashire), which seat he chose in 
preference to Saltash, and for which he was re- 
elected at every subsequent election during his 
lifetime (1722, 1727, 1734, 1741). He died May 1, 
1743. Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 
Preston. 


Ectectic will find the fullest account of the 
Shippen family in Hast Cheshire: Past and Pre- 
sent, by J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., vol. i. 
pp. 393-5. Will Shippen’s father was Vicar of 
Prestbury and Rector of Stockport, both in co. 
Chester. He was the second son, baptized at 
Prestbury July 30, 1673. He was buried at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, May 7, 1723, leaving no issue. 

2. We 


Taomas Tusser (5“ §. xi. 307.)—The record in 
the parish books of St. Mildred, Poultry, about 
Thomas Tusser is very distinct, though not equally 
satisfactory. Iam sorry to say his residence was 
not in Bucklersbury, but in the gaol on the other 
side of Cheapside, called the Compter. He died 
there a prisoner for debt, brought on by unfortunate 
speculations, for he who was so apt in teaching 
thrift to others was ever most unthrifty himself ; 
as “worthy” old Fuller says of him, “ He spread 
his bread with all sorts of butter, yet none would 
stick thereon.” The entry in the parish register is 
to be found in Milbourn’s valuable little History 
of the Church of St. Mildred the Virgin, Poultry, 
Lond., 8vo., 1872 :— 

“1580, May 9. Thomas Tusser, gentlem4, prisoner, 
about the age of Ixiiij years. He made the booke called 
the points of Husbandry, as appeareth by the sup’scrip- 
tion of the stone upon his grave in the Chauncell.” 

Tusser made his will on April 25, 1580, in 
London, for F. Shackleton, the Rector of St. 
Mildred’s, was a witness. In this he describes 
himself as of Chesterton, Cambs. The will, which 
contains a good deal of family history, is printed 
entire in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. xii. 119. It is perhaps 
almost the only addition which has been made to 
the life of Tusser since the publication of Dr. 
Mavor’s memoir of him in 1812. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Mr. Sarrater Hisserp will find, in the bio- 
— sketch prefixed to the English Dialect 
lety’s new edition of Tusser’s Husbandrie, 
a hint or two which may perhaps guide him in his 
search for Tusser’s London residences. About his 
second residence there appears to be no doubt. 





He was living in. St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in 1572, 
and his second son was baptized at St. Giles’s, 
March 13, 1572-3. As to his first residence, it was 
probably in the house of William, Lord Paget, 
whom he joined as a retainer. The edition of the 
Hundreth Good Pointes of Husbandry of 1570 is 
described as “set foorth by Thomas Tusser, gentle- 
man, servant to the right honourable lorde Paget 
of Beaudesert”; and the first edition of the Five 
Hundreth Pointes, issued in 1573, has a similar 
description of its author. Tusser was with Lord 
Paget for ten years, probably from about 1545 to 
1555, and during that time, in 1549, Lord Paget 
obtained a grant of the fee of the house without 
Temple Bar, first called Paget House, then 
Leicester House, and, lastly, Essex House. A third 
time Tusser went to London, and died there. 
J. H. Nopat. 


“THe Man in THE Moon” (5 S. xi. 288.)— 
I have the two parts in manuscript, copied from 
a printed but unpublished form in the possession 
of the late Dr. Turley of Worcester. If Mr. Mant 
would like to read or copy these lines they shall be 
placed at his service. I do not think that an 
more was written, and am not sure whether bo 

ts, as I understood, have a common source, 

will try to learn something about the author, 
and, if successful, will communicate. M. D. 


Weston or Bostock, Berks (5" §S. xi. 289.)— 
Your correspondent W. will find on reference that 
a firm of London bankers existed from 1795 to 
1819 under the general style of Weston, Pinhorn, 
Golding, Newsome & Weston, 57, Borough, South- 
wark. There was at one time a Bostock connected 
with the firm, but at what precise date I cannot 
just now remember. The Westons were, I think, 
connected both with Surrey and Essex. The Jas. 
Newsome, member of the firm, was my grand- 
father. The manor of Tandridge, co. Surrey, was 
either wholly or partly in possession of John Bos- 
tock Fuller, Esq. I write from memory, having 
no books of reference at hand, but the clue may 
enable your correspondent to clear up his inquiry. 
Consult Manning and Bray’s Surrey. 

W. Newsome. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue Marcu Moon (5 §. xi. 288.)— Your cor- 
respondent is in error about the lune rousse. 
Paschal moon precedes it, consequently it will only 
——_ on the twenty-first of this month (April). Its 
baleful effects would not be so much dreaded in 
March, when it can never fall; but in April the 
young vines, mulberries, and walnuts are suffi- 
ciently advanced to be completely damaged. In 
1873 the walnut trees were almost killed in some 
parts of France, and the whole crop of apricots cut 
off, by the frost of the June rousse. In the Pays 
Basque maize and haricots are sown on or about 
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St. Mark’s Day, and should the latter be damaged 
by the June rousse, they can be sown again with 
little loss of time. Tuvs. 


Surely this must have been in Mr. Tennyson’s 
mind when he wrote, “This roaring moon of 
daffodils” (Nineteenth Century, March, 1877). 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Twerton-on-Avon (5 §. xi. 305.)—It does not 
appear to be remarkable that the written words 
Tiverton and Twerton should frequently be mis- 
taken the one for the other, especially if the writer 
omit to dot the ¢ in the former. I have often been 
struck with this liability when directing a letter to 
Tiverton, and to guard against it, I carefully insert 
the dot and append “ Devon.” 

Is Mr. Lewis correct in stating, by implication, 
that Tiverton “makes cloth”? It makes lace no 
doubt, and formerly made cloth, but the latter 
trade has disappeared, I am told. 

Wm. PEnNGceELLY. 

Torquay. 


Macuise’s “Merrtinc or WELLINGTON AND 
Biicuer at Bette Atviance” (5 §. xi. 308.) 
—One of the “astronomical phenomena shown in 
this picture” is certainly incorrect, namely, the 
crescent moon ; for in June, 1815, fhe moon was 
full on the 2lst, at most only three days after the 
battle was fought. According to Campagne de 1815 
(fifth edit., vol. i. p. 318, note) the sun sets on 
June 18 at Brussels Observatory at forty minutes 
past eight. The despatch of Bliicher, written by 
Gneisenau on June 22, 1815, is probably the 
earliest document in which the moonlight is men- 
tioned as having “ greatly favoured the pursuit,” 
which began, according to the same authority, 
about “ half-past nine.” The light from a moon 
only a few days old, setting soon after the sun, 
could hardly have helped the Prussians in their 
night-long butchery of the almost unresisting 
French. Perhaps the painter of the “ Meeting” 
may have obtained his notion of the age of the 
moon on June 18, 1815, from the very high autho- 
rity who assured him that Wellington met Bliicher 
after the battle at La Belle Alliance, though 
Alava, writing only two days after, and the duke 
himself, writing just a year after, the victory, 

itively state that the meeting took place at 

nappe. F. 8. H. 

Merton, Surrey. 


“ Dairr” (5% §, xi. 309) is, or was, commonly 
used for a way or road of any kind. See Nares’s 
Glossary (Wright and Halliwell’s edition), “ Drift, 
® course or way,” with an example from Marlowe ; 
and “ Driftway, a packway,” with an example 
dated 1620, Epwarp H. MarsHatu. 

Tanfield Court, Temple. 





Battie or Leranto (5 §. xi. 309.)—I have a 
large painting of the battle of Lepanto such as that 
described. It bears the name “De Castro.” I 
should much like to know whether it is the one 
from which the sketch Mr. Hose has seen was 
taken. My picture is much in the same style as 
a naval subject in the Edinburgh Institution 
ascribed to Van de Welde. 

Joun Gias SANDEMAN, 


“Apvz” (5" §. xi. 325.)—Ducange has the 
word, with some notice of variations in spelling. 
It is pointed out in the new edition that it occurs 
in Forceliini, who has references to Pliny and 
Cicero, who both use it. Ep. MarsHa.u, 


Roman Iyscriptions on Steam Rotiers (5" 
S. xi. 387.)—As regards the inscription 1nvicTa, 
and the white horse surmounting it, the explana- 
tion is simply this. The steam rollers are made 
in Rochester; Rochester is in the county of Kent ; 
the white horse is the badge, and the word is the 
proud motto, of the county. I need only add 
that the motto refers to the legend that when 
William the Conqueror was marching inland, after 
making good his landing, he was met by the in- 
habitants at Darenth, and that there, after a 
parley, he agreed to confirm the people of the 
county in the enjoyment of certain privileges, 
they, on their part, refraining from molesting him 
in his progress. JoHN ALLEN. 


ArMs on THE STALLS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT 
Haartem (5 §, ix. 61, 101, 413, 451, 471, 497 ; 
xi. 269, 318, 351, 395.)—It would be ungracious 
were I to make any further attempt to lessen the 
satisfaction which my old opponent D. P. so 
clearly feeis at having for once, as he fancies, got 
me on the hip. It is quite clear (indeed it is 
evident from both his own communications) that 
he has no sympathy whatever with the feeling 
which exposed me to the risk of being misunder- 
stood (by him)—a desire to abstain from the 
introduction of irrelevant matter, and so to spare 
the valuable space of “ N. & Q.” With regard to 
the readers who were likely to be interested in my 
papers, I had no fear that those who had an 
adequate knowledge of the subject would suppose 
me to be ignorant because I did not tell them 
that which they, as well as myself, knew perfectly. 
They, I believe, will agree with me that the sup- 

“ correction ” was too trivial to be worth the 
space which it, to say nothing of the rest of the 
correspondence, has taken up. Others not so well 
read in heraldry may be able to form a judgment 
as to this when I say that if the coat as blazoned 
by myself and the same as corrected by D. P. were 
Pp side by side, the most skilful herald could 
not point out a single difference. To appearance 
they are absolutely identical. All the fuss has 
arisen because, to spare space, I used the con- 
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ventional and not the strictly accurate blazon, and 
did not warn the readers that what looked like 
one coat, and is often so described, even in Hol- 
land, was really composed of two. 
J. Woopwarp. 
[We must now close this discussion on the point at 
issue between our two correspondents. | 


SaTURDAY AND THE Roya Famiry (5" S. xi. 
287, 317, 356, 379, 398.) —“ The | Life | of | Wil- 
liam IIT., | Late King of England | and | Prince 
of Orange, | &c. The Third Edition, Corrected. 
London : Printed for 8. & J. Sprint, &c., 1705,” 
p- 641 :-— 

**So in a short time after Nature being no longer able 
to Struggle with Mortality ; upon Sunday, about Eight 
of the Clock in the Morning, his Majesty sitting upon his 
Bed in his Night-Gown, in the Arms of Mr. Swell, one 
of the Pages of the Back-Stairs, Surrendred up at his 
Death, his Pious Soul into the Hands of him that gave it.” 

“ Mar. 8th, 1702,” in margin. The above is 
a literal copy. H. H. 


Tue Ritvar or THe Benepicrion or THE Pas- 
CHAL CaNnDLE (5" §. xi. 321, 372.)—The Regularis 
Concordia, drawn up in the reign of King Edgar 
for the use of the Benedictines, contains the rite of 
the Paschal, “Sabbato sancto hori nond veniente 
abbate in ecclesiam cum fratribus, novus afferatur 
ignis. Posito ver) cereo ante altare, ex illo accen- 
datur ignis, quem diaconus more solito benedicens 

. . dicat” (Reyner, App., pt. iii., script. lv. 89). 
In Lanfranc’s Constitutions the rule was changed : 
“In Sabbato sancto . . . procedant ad sacrandum 
ignem ... sacerdos qui ignem sacraturus est... . 
Ad altare... diaconus petat ab abbate benedic- 
tionem, dehinc vadat ad cereum et benedicat eum” 
(ibid., script. Ixxxiv. 223-4). Micrologus says, 
“Cereum magnum diaconus accepté benedictione 
ab aliquo sacerdote debet benedicere” (De Eccles. 
Observ., cap. 53), and “ Amalarius : quéd a diacono 
benedicitur morem sequitur Romanum” (De Eccles. 
Off., cap. 18; comp. Albinus de Div. Off., cap. “ De 
Sabbato §S. Pasche,” and Durand, lib. vi., 
fo. cclxxvii. b). 

Mackenzize E, C. Watcorr. 


“Divine Breatruines” (5" §. xi. 240, 336.)— 
I have met with a copy of this little book quite 
recently (within the last few months); I made a 
note of the date, which was so early as 1698. Un- 
fortunately I failed to notice the edition, which I 
regret, as it might have helped to determine the 
time when Christopher Perin lived ; and just now 
I have no access to the little volume. 


Cua. Evxin Martuews. 
7, Hamilton Road, N. 


Tae “ Apeste Fipetes” (5S. xi. 265, 298, 
331, 372.)—The version of this hymn sung at 
Margaret Chapel, London, during Mr. Oakley’s 
ministry, is certainly not the earliest English 





translation that was made for use in a Church of 
England congregation. I remember the following 
version—said at the time to have been made by 
a lady—being used in a church in Guernsey about 
the year 1820, certainly not later than in 1823 :— 
“ Exulting, triumphing, come from every nation ; 
Come hither to Bethlehem your offerings bring ; 
Come and behold one born for your salvation, — 
O, come let us adore Him (ter), Christ our King ! 
Foretold by the prophets in the sacred pages, 
A virgin, O wonder ! brings forth a child ; 
Hail, Son of God, expected through long ages,— 
O, come let us adore Him (¢er), Saviour mild ! 
Then welcome the day which gave us such a treasure, 
Redemptien to mortals this day affords ; 
Jesus is born, our joy shall know no measure,— 
O, come let us adore Him (/er), Lord of Lords ! 
Let praises by angels, by mankind be given, 
Let praises unfeigned for such love ne'er end ; 
Glory to God resound from earth to heaven, — 

O, come let us adore Him (ter), sinnera’ Friend !” 
This translation cannot boast of being very literal, 
but it is rhythmical and devoid of the stiffness of 
most of the other versions, and I can only wonder 
that it never became popular. E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 


Morro ror a Bicycie Civups (5 §. xi. 46.)— 
Here is another: yepoi te, root re (Il., xx. 360). 
Tuo, SATCHELL. 
Downshire Hill. 


Witt or Joun Turke, Sev. (5S. xi. 285, 335, 
399.) —Mr. Luoyrp is wrong in associating the “clove 
of commerce” with the “class of carnations, pinks, 
and sweet-williams ”: it is botanically very far re- 
moved from such company. The clove carnation, 
however, took its name from its resemblance in 
scent and other respects to the clove of commerce ; 
Lyte (p. 155) says of the former, “The floures grow 
... out of long, round, smooth huskes, and dented 
or toothed above like the spice called cloaves ... 
[They] do all smell almost like cloves” (Dict. of 
English Plant Names, p. 109). 

James Britrey. 


Joun Russett, R.A. (1744-1806), Artist I¥ 
Crayons (5 §. viii. 88, 134, 174, 318.) —Having 
introduced this subject into these pages, in con- 
nexion with a query relative to the painter in 
crayons of some family portraits, I may be per- 
mitted to state that, in a subsequent visit to the 
Louvre, Paris, I found a most beautiful example 
of his art, in a room chiefly devoted to portraits in 
crayons. I had not a catalogue, but the picture 
was numbered “ No. 1298, bis,” and was presented 
by Mr. Henry Vickery. It was the portrait of a 
girl of abcut ten years of age, who looks at the 
spectator with a bright, merry face, and holds up, 
in her right hand, some cherries that she has taken 
from a basketful which is held by her left hand. 
This lovely and highly elaborated picture affords 
proof that the author of Elements of Painting with 
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Crayons, 1773, could thoroughly carry out in prac- 
tice all that he taught by book. 
Curnpert Bebe. 


Tae Fraexcu Era, Inventep 1793, anv Last- 
ing UNTIL. 1806 (5% S, i. 281.)—I think I may be 
able to give the information required. There is 
a fall account of the invention of the New Era in 
an old almanac which I have, called The Patriot's 
Calendar for the Year 1794. Its contents are the 
following : the usual English almanac ; the decree 
of the French National Convention for the altera- 
tion of the style ; the interesting report of Fabre 
d’Eglantine on that subject, translated at length ; 
the French calendar, reprinted from the Paris 
edition, with an accurate translation of the same ; 
the declaration of the Rights of Man ; the music 
and words of the four French national airs—the 
Marseilles Hymn, Qa ira, the Chant Civique, and 
the Carmagnole ; with a collection of the best odes 
and fugitive pieces written in favour of liberty, 
and a chronological table of the principal events 
of the French Revolution. The Sansculottides 
(Sept. 17-21) are put in the following order : Fes- 
tivals of Virtue, Labour, Genius, Opinion, Rewards. 
I shall be happy to give any information in my 
power to Crescent on this subject. D. E. J 


Gauttry Forest (5 §. x. 28, 112.)—In a 
note at p. 11 of the Plumpton Correspondence, 
published by the Camden Society, it is stated :— 

“ The ancient sectional division of the North Riding 

of Yorkshire, called wapentake of Girlestre. gave name 
to the forest of Galtres, which included within its vast 
circumference great part of that w»pentake »nd of the 
adjoining ones of Bolesford and Annesti, till its out- 
skirts were in later times gradually lessened by succes- 
sive di-afforestments, At the time of its formation, the 
places of assembly for the men of the wapentakes were 
necessarily removed without its limits, Girlestre to Bird- 
forth, and Bolesford, where was a ford across the river 
Fosee, to Bulmer; from these latter places the wapen- 
takes now take their names.” 
I think I have made out the locality of Bolesford, 
but have not as yet been so successful with that of 
Girlestre. Can any of your correspondents kindly 
enlighten me as to the geography (local) of this 
obscure spot, said to have given name to the once 
royal forest ? DeExtTER. 


“To come Lorp AUDLEY OVER A MAN” (5% 
S. xi. 267.)— Perhaps this phrase, especially around 
Devizes, may perpetuate the memory of a Wiltshire 
nobleman, Mervin, Lord Audley, and also Earl of 
Castlehaven in Ireland, who was executed in 1631 
for certain deeds of violence. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


“Fine Roman wanp” (5 S. xi. 107, 398.)— 
T am greatly obliged to Me. Gisss for his reply. 
I thought I knew my Shakespeare pretty well, but 
am put to shame. The passage has been mis- 
applied, as well as misquoted, in all the cases I 





referred to in my query ; for the infatuated Mal- 
volio does not allude to the style of the supposed 
love letter, but to the handwriting—that delicate 
“‘Ttalian hand,” as it was commonly called, which 
in Shakespeare’s time was superseding the old 
English way of writing. JAYDEE. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir Bernard 
Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Sixth 
Edition. (Harrison & Sons.) 

Criticism is almost disarmed as regards the work now 

before us by the extremely modest language with which 

Sir Bernard Burke ushers in the appearance of what 

seems to be his favourite book. He is content to rest 

most of its claims to public patronage on the “ thousands 
of communications” which have reached the editor 

“from those most competent to improve the work.” It 

is satisfactory to know that so much interest has heen 

shown by many of the members of the families here 
recorded. %.me, however, have clearly been very defi- 
cient in their communications, and others, again, have 
as clearly been over-confident in their genealogical 
statements. We should ourselves have been better 
pleased had Sir Bernard thought fit to give us what his 
present work is not, and in the strict sense is less and 
less likely to be in years to come, a dictionary (if he pre- 
fers that terra) of the Untitled Aristocracy of the United 

Kingdom, For though the lands remain, their owners 

change; the old order giveth plece to the new, and 

for lack of a chronicler seems like to go down to the 

grave of oblivion unsung by any modern bard. In a 

sense painfully true to many, the “Iron Age” of arche- 

ologists has returned, and the plutocrat lords it in the 
halls of the chief and the baron. Therefore at the 
present day a dictionary of the “landed gentry” cannot 
be coincident with a roll of the houses of knightly fame, 
or adequately preserve the memory of many of those 
whose “good swords are rust.” We have only to 
look at some of the new families which occupy a 
place in Sir Bernard's sixth edition to feel convinced 
that Topsy’s genealogical assertion might fitly be made 
of them, “ We ‘spect they growed.” Some there are, 
hight “landed gentry,” who do not appear to have 
owned even a father. In those cases nothing short of 

Topsy's view could possibly account for their existence. 

We gladly observe that the “ Coultharti,” those doughty 

descendants of Roman lieutenants in the days of Agri- 

cola, are gone. May their ghosts never come back to 
trouble us! But the absence of these shadowy Guallo- 
vidians does not make up for the excessive brevity with 
which the story of some of our reddest blood is told in 
Ulster’s pages. It was necessary, no doubt, to study 
conciseness, but we could better have spared the relative 
fulness of the accounts of some of the more modern and 
genealogically uninteresting families. We must confess, 
too, that thouch “ Coulthartus” is gone, his spirit is not 
yet extinct. It would have been well if some of those 
who put forth the assertion that they are “entitled to 
quarter the Royal Arms” had published evidence of the 
representation (not, of course, merely descent) upon 
whic), the various kings of arms might consider the 
claim w be well founded. Otherwise, such statements 
have rather the appearance of making their wav with 
the general reader under the seeming sanction of Ulster, 
who has really simply printed the statement sent to him. 
We question whether it would not be wiser for Ulster to 
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append a note in such cases, guarding himself from even 
the appearance of giving the authority of his Impri- 
matur. There is beginning to be rather a run upon the 
“ Royal Arms of Scotland,” judging by not a few of the 
blazons; but there seems often to be a confusion in the 
minds of the claimants between the arms of the house of 
Stuart and the arms of the kingdom of Scotland, which 
are two entirely distinct things. We have no doubt that 
the sixth edition of the Landed Gentry will become a 
speedy favourite in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
But although we quite think it will merit a wide cir- 
culation, we would ask Sir Bernard, looking at the many 
places in which we seem almost to feel the touch of a 
vanished hand, and to hear the sound of a voice that is 
gone, is the hand vanished for aye, and is the voice gone 
never to return? Surely he will yet take pity upon such 
“noble and gentle men” of the United Kingdom as the 
representatives of ‘Sir James of Oxenham, a brave 
and generous lord,” and of that Glengarry whom his 
faithful clansmen carried to the grave straight through 
the river, “as his forefathers had been carried,” disdain- 
ing the bridge which modern civilization had substituted 
for the ancient ford. Of such as these, whether English, 
Scotch, Irish, or Welsh, we would fain see a memorial 
in so fitting a shrine as the Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland. 


History of Hertfordshire, Parts XIII. and XIV. 

John Edwin Cussans. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Cussans has more than kept faith with his sub- 
scribers and the public. The portion of hie work devoted 
to the Hundred of Dacorum, just issued, forms a double 
number, and extends to nearly 400 pages, being exactly 
250 pages more than were promised in the original pro- 
spectus, and this, too, without any increase in the price. 
In other words, instead of having to pay five and a half 
guineas, the subscribers get this number for only two 
guineas. Embracing, as it does, some of the most im- 
portant Hertfordshire parishes, a better two guineas’ 
worth was never before produced. Mr. Cussans has 
evidently not grown weary of his task, and it is not too 
much to say that the entire character of the present 
portion of his work is deserving of the highest praise. 
Although this History will not entirely supersede the 
more formidable one of Clutterbuck, it is certain that 
the latter becomes comparatively worthless without the 
former. The history, now in the press, of one more 
Hundred will complete the work. 


“Game Norce” is the title given to a most charming 
and interesting volume of rambles in Norway by Mr. 
R. T. Pritchett, who is equally clever with his pen and 
with his pencil. Mr. Pritchett’s name has long been 
well known in the world of art for the spirit which he 
throws into his illustrations of topography ; he is equally 
happy in his renderings of the interiors of cottages and 
farmhouses, and in those of lakes and fiords. ' Our 
readers, however, will admire most his sketches of the 
local churches, with their high roofs and semi-gothic 
windows, their quaint pulpits, screens, and communion 
tables, and other points, in which they cannot fai! to be 
reminded of the condition of our own churches in rural 
districts before the innovations and restorations which 
sprung out of the Oxford movement. Mr. Pritchett 
is an agreeable companion in his tours, both in searching 
after sport and in his explorations of the country, with 
which he seems to have made himself familiar almost 
from end toend. The worthy Norsemen, too, we fancy, 
can hardly fail to be pleased at the sight of this livre de 
luxe, which is sure to tempt many an English tourist to 
find his way thither when he next resolves to travel 
abroad. It only remains to add that Gamle Norge is 
published by Messrs, Virtue & Co., of Ivy Lane. 


By 





We hope to give our readers next week a ron 
An English Dialect Dictionary,” by Prof. Skeat of 
Cambridge. 

A LIMITED edition of an interesting series of articles on 
“ The Coinages of Western Europe,” by Mr. C. F. K 
of the British Museum, will shortly be published, wit 
illustrations. The series is reprinted from the Vumis- 
matic Chronicle. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus announce for immediate 
publication Church Work and Life in English Minsters 
and the English Students’ Monasticon, in 2 vols., with 
a map and ground plans by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C, 
Walcott. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. Frevou (Hull).—Dr. Smith, in his Dictionary, says 
that “in,” with the ablative, denotes “a fixed point, 
place, or period in space and time, and analogously in 
other relations, a fixed or present condition or act.” 
This use would not be so suitable to the phrase cited as 
that with the accusative, which signifies “ progress into ” 
or “ direction towards, without any notion of progress.” 
“Hoe est mihi in memoria” simply means “ This ig 
within my recollection,” which is quite a different sense © 
from that of “in memoriam,” to the memory—with 
a view to preserving the memory, of A. B. 

H. D. Stape (Army and Navy Club).—The phrase is 
probably a popular quotation of the day. We have 
applied to a high authority for an opinion, and will 
insert the result. 

Mr. E. Watrorp, 17, Charch Row, Hampstead, N.W. 
will be happy to exchange duplicates of autographs, and 
especially of franks, with any reader of “ N. & Q.” 

R. D. (“Coals to Newcastle.”)—Abp. Trench, in Pro- 
verbs and their Lessons, speaks of the universality of this 
proverb. See “N. & Q.,” 3" 8. viii. 12. 

B. (“Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis.”)— 
See “N. & Q.,” 1" 8, i. 215, 234, 419; 3" S. x. 170; 4 
8. xii, 32, 190. 

V.—We shall be glad of the proposed paper, but the 
introductory matter should state where the documents 
are to be found, as well as the facts you state concerning 
their omission. 

W. K.—The communication to which you refer was 
anticipated ; the other will appear. 

F. T.—W. H. Smith’s Railway Library; Mudie’s; and 
the London Library, St. James’s Square. 

Ww. J. F.—Returned, with thanks, as not of sufficient 
general interest. 

Spar (3 8. i. 255, 434; ii. 184, 238, 353).—We have 
a letter for you. 

W. Payne (“Quid leviue,” &c.).—See “N. & Q..” 3* 
S, ix. 111; x, 119, 139; xi. 528. 

W. R.—Letter forwarded. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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